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AUS TA, wife of the Emperor Conſtan- 
1 tine the Great, was the daughter of Maxi- 
min Hercules; having had the misfortune to con- 
ceive a criminal paſſion for Criſpus, the ſon: of 


' Conſtantine by arnther wife, ſhe had the im- 


prudence to diſcover her paſſion to the young 
Prince, who, like Hypolitus, obſtinately reſiſted 
her allurements. It is ſeldom that rage does 

does not uſurp the place of love in the heart of a 
woman, who has made unſucceſsful advances to 
ſatisfy her deſires. Fauſtina, not being able to 


ſeduce Criſpus, reſolved to deſtroy him. She ac- 


cuſed him of having made an attempt on her 
honor. Till now, Criſpus had conducted him- 
Vor. II. 1 ſelf 
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ſelf in a manner to merit the eſteem and friend- 
ſhip of the Emperor his father; but, to juſtify 
himſelf on this accuſation, he had nothing but 
his tears and his innocence. On the other ſide, it 
was difficult to perſuade Conſtantine, that the 
Empreſs would impoſe upon him in a matter of 
ſuch conſequence. The caſe was embarraſſing; 
and, it is believed, that Conſtantine experienced 
the moſt violent conflicts. His fondneſs for 


Fauſta prevailed; and Criſpus was put to 


death. A ſhort time after, the truth being diſ- 
covered, the Empreſs was ſtifled in a hot-bath, 
by order of the Emperor, 

Anno 326. 


FERDINAND IV. 


FERDINAND IV. king of Portugal, for 


ſome time made war upon Caſtile. His ſucceſ- 
ſes began to balance with his loſſes, when love 


obliged him to conclude a peace, that he might 
give himſelf wholly up to the object of his paſ- 


ſion. This was Eleanor, the wife of Don Mar- 
tin de Menezay of Acunha. The paſſion of 
Ferdinand grew ſo violent, and left him ſo little 
time for reflection, that he reſolved to eſpouſe his 
miſtreſs, in ſpite of the great obſtacles that op- 


poſed. 
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poſed it. The firſt of theſe was the haſband of 
Eleanor. Ferdinand cauſed the object of his 
love to be carried off, thinking by this ſtep, ra- 
ther violent, that the marriage would be diſſolved. 
Another obſtacle, {till more formidable, eſpecial- 
ly in the eyes of the politicians, remained. By 


one of the articles of the peace, which was con- 


cluded with Caſtile, it was agreed, that Ferdi- 
nand ſhould marry a daughter of Henry's. The 


| Portugueſe monarch, in ſubſcribing to this arti- 
ble, did not foreſee, that his paſſion for Eleanor 
would be ſo violent. To gratify it, he earneſtly 


entreated Henry to releaſe him from his engage- 
ment, and accompanied his requeſt with very 
advantageous propoſitions: They were accept- 
ed; and Ferdinand, in the end, eſpouſed his 
miſtreſs. 

Tus marriage excited the moſt alarming 
troubles in Portugal. The people could not, 


without indignation, ſee the family of Menezay 


fill the firſt places in the ſtate. They revolt- 


ed; and, the commotion was ſo violent, that the 


King found himſelf obliged to leave Liſbon. 
Nevertheleſs, he took ſome meaſures which ap- 
peaſed the tumults, and died, in the certainty 


that his crown would deſcend to Beatrix, whom 


he had by Eleanor before his marriage. 
Tuts Princeſs had married John, king of 


B 2 Caſtile 3 
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Caftile ; and, as ſhe had not yet any children, on 


the death of Ferdinand her father, ſhe was, or 
at leaſt believed herſelf, ſole heir to the crown. 
John, her huſband, went into Portugal, to take 


poſſeſſion of this brilliant inheritance ; but love, 


which firſt gave rife to his hopes, was equally 
the cauſe of their diſappoiatment. | 


Quzzx Eleanor, after the death of F erdinand, 
lived in the moſt ſcandalous manner with John 


Fernandez D*Andeyro, count of Oren, her fa 


vourite. It is ſaid alfo, that this indecent fami- 


larity commenced during the life of the King, 


although he had ſacrificed all for Eleanor, The 


people, who had never approved the marriage of 


this Princeſs, {tii] more irritated from the irregu- 
larity of her conduct, were outragious againſt 
the Count D'Oren. Don Juan, natural brother, 
or, according to others, natural ſon of Ferdi- 
nand, and grand- maſter of a military order, had 
the addreſs to profit by this circumſtance. 

To gain the hearts of the people, he poighard- 
ed the Count D*Oren, in the preſence of the 


Queen. This violent action received the great- 


eſt applauſe, Don Juan was too artful not to 


avail himſelf of theſe advantages. Without ap- 
pearing to acl himſelf, he raiſed inſurmountable 


obſtacles to the wiſhes of the king of Caſtile, al- 


though he had himſelf engaged that de to 
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DON FERNANDO. 5 


come into Portugal. His emiſſaries, amid®the 


diſorder that reizned, propoſed to give the re- 


gency of the kingdom to Don Juan, till the bro- 
ther of Ferdinand, who was priſoner in Caſtile 
was in a fituation to come and take the crown. 
This propoſition had all the ſucceſs they could 
hope for. In ſhort, by impreceptible degrees, 
Don Juan, at the requeſt of the people, received 
the crown of Portugal ; and had the addreſs to 
wear and to defend it. - 1 n 

Trey ſay, that Laurent D' Acunha, who took 
refuge in Galicia, wore in his hat a pair of ſilver 
horns, in teſtimony of his diſhonour, and the in- 


| temperance of his King. 


Anno 1385. 


FERNANDO (Don) 
THE cruelty which Ordogno exerciſed to- 


ward the Counts of Caſtile, in cauſing their 


heads to be ſtruck off, alienated the hearts of 
the Caſtalians. Theſe people, after the death of 
Ordogno, and under the reign of Froila II. af- 
pired to liberty, and obtained it. 

To govern their ſtates, they made choice of 


two judges. It was from one of theſe that 


iprung Don Gonſalvo Nugnez, who had for his 
| | _B3 —© ˙ì 
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ſucceſſor, the celebrated Don Fernando Gon- 


ſalvo, who was the only hereditary count of 


Caſtile, and who was acknowledged as the 
founder of their new ſtate. This Prince, for 
ſeveral years, had the addreſs. to make his new 
dominions reſpected by the Kings of Leon. He 
alſo made conſiderable conqueſts upon the Sara- 
cens; but events, in which love had a great 
part, nearly deprived Gonſalvo of the fruits of 
all his victories, and his life alſo. | 

In a battle, which this Prince fought, nf 
Sancho Abraca, king of Navarre, the latter was 
killed, by the hand of the Count. One of the 
daughters of Sancho, named "Thereſa, who had 
married Ramire II. and who was the mother of 


Sancho the Big, reſolved to revenge the death 
of her father. Under the pretence of aſſembling 


the ſtates of Leon, the Count was invited ; but, 
as he came well attended, the Princeſs Thereſa, 
not being able to employ violence, had recourſe 


to ſtratagem. She greatly carreſſed Don Fer- 


nando, and inſpired him with a paſſion for Sancha 
her ſiſter ; who, by her beauty, and other quali- 


ties, was the ornament of the court of Navarre. 


Gonſalvo, impatient to poſſeſs ſo charming a 
Princeſs, haſtened into the kingdom of Navarre, 
to aſk her in marriage of King Garcia II. The 
plot was laid; the Dy inſtead of a wife, found 

© Mev 
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fetters and a priſon. He was expecting death, 
when love came to his aſſiſtance. Sancha, 
touched with the misfortunes of a hero, whoſe 


paſſion for her endangered his life, undertook his 


deliverance. The means ſhe employed are not 


known; but, it is certain, that ſhe broke his fet- 


ters; and, as love had, at leaſt, as great a ſhare 
in the action as gratitude, ſhe followed the Fringe 


to Burgos, where ſhe married him. 


THE King of Navarre declared war againſt 
the Count, to revenge his eſcape and marriage. 
Gonſalvo was ſo unfortunate, as to fall into the 
hands of his enemy, who detained him in priſon 
during thirteen months, and only releaſed him at 


the earneſt ſolicitations of Sancha his wife. 


THE peace was not of long continuance. 
Queen Thereſa had not renounced the deſire of 
vengeance ; her ill ſucceſs but animated it the 
more, and ſhe, at —_—_ found the means of ſa- 


tisfy ing it. 


Goxs al vo, called to the ſtates of Leon, had 


the imprudence to go with a ſlight guard. He 


was ſeized and impriſoned. It was reſerved 
for love once more to break his bonds. Sancha, 
his virtuous conſort, informed of his misfor- 
tune, flew to the kingdom of Leon. After 
having, in vain, made uſe of prayers, ſubmiſſions, 
and tears, ſhe only obtained permiſſion to ſee the 

By _ unfortunate 


8 r 


unfortunate Gonſalvo. Without loſing time in 
fruitleſs tears, ſhe made her huſband conſent to 
diſguiſe himſelf in her cloaths, to leave the priſon 


by favour of that diſguiſe, and to fave himſelf | 


upon the horſes ſhe had prepared. 

Don FERNAN PDO loved his wife too tenderly 
to have expoſed her to the leaſt danger ; but he 
thought that, being ſiſter of the Queen-mother, 
and aunt to the King, ſhe had nothing to fear. 


In this perſuaſion, he takes the cloaths of Sancha, 
| paſſes without interruption, and is in ſafety be- 
fore his flight is diſcovered. The King, at firſt, 

gave himſelf up to his rage; but, upon reflec- 


tion, he could not refuſe to the conduct of San- 
cha the admiration which it merited, and, ſhe 


was conducted back to Caſtile, wien a mognifi- 


cent retinue. 
Anno 560. 


FELT AE 


M. FESTAU, a famous ſurgeon at Paris, 
had conceived for Madame Villacerf the moſt 


lively paſſion. As he had wit enough to per- 


ceive the extravagance of it, reſpect made him 
ſilent, and his heart alone was the confidant of 
theſe ſentiments. Madame de Villacerf one day 

| 5 ſent 
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ſent for Feſtau to bleed her. The delicacy of 
her ſkin, the beauty of her arm, all conſpired to 
revive his unhappy paſſion : he was fo agitated, 
that he pierced an artery. A conſultation was 
immediately called in; the reſult of which was, 
that her arm muſt be cut off, This operation 
was performed; but, it was then found it would 
not ſave her; and, that there was ſcarcely hope 
of her ſurviving twenty-four hours. Madame de 
Villacerf ſhewed, throughout 'this unfortunate 
event, the moſt heroic courage. She would not 
admit the leaſt complaint againſt M. Feſtau, 
| begged that he might affiſt at all the conſulta- 
tions, and left him, by her will, a ſufficient ſum 
to repair the injury he might ſuſtain in his pro- 
feſſion, by this accident. A 


Mn a. 


FLAYINIUS (Lucivs QuinTavs) 


TITUS FLAMINIUS, who vanquiſhed 
Philip, king of Macedon, who reſtored liberty to 
the Greeks, made captive by that Prince, and 
whoſe reputation became ſo great, by theſe gal 
lant actions, had the mortification of ſeeing his 
brother, Lucius Quintius Flaminius, ſtruck out 
of the liſt of ſenators, without being able to re- 
_ eſtabliſh him, in ſpight of his power and his 
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10 LUCIUS QUINTUS FLAMINIUS. 


name. It was Cato the Cenſor, who expelled 
Lucius Flaminius the Senate. He affirmed, to 


Juſtify this act of ſeverity, that Flaminius, waen © 
commanding the armies, took ich him a young 


woman, whom he paſſionately loved; and that, 
one day, at a banquet, ſhe having ſaid, that ihe 
had given up the ſight of a combat of Gladia- 
tors to follow him, although ſhe had never 
ſeen a man killed, which, however, ſhe greatly 


defired, Flaminius, 'to pleaſe his miſtreſs, had- 


cauſed a priſoner, condemned to death, to be 
brought and executed on the ſpot. Such was 
the crime, which Cato laid to the charge of by la- 
minius. | 
AFTERWARD, Titus Flaminius being Cen- 
for, forced Cato to declare publicly the motives 


of his conduct againſt his brother. This Cato did 


boldly ; and, at the fame time, tendered the oath 
to the accuſed. As he kept ſilence, the people 
believed him guilty, and judged that he had mer- 
ited the mark of infamy. All this irritated Ti- 


tus Flaminius agaithſt Cato, and rendered him 
his declared enemy. However, ſome time af- 


ter, the Romans made friends with Lucius, and 


forced him to fit in the public games, ith the 
Conſuls. 


Anno of Rome 555. 
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M. FOUQUET, ſuperintendant of the finan- 


ces under Louis XIV. is diſtinguiſhed by his 
profuſion, his liberality, and his magnificence. 


A $HORT time previous to his diſgrace, he 


gave a ſuperb fete to the King, at his elegant 


houſe of Vaux, which had coſt him eighteen 
millions of livres, at this day valued at about 

Lovis XIV. was provoked to ſee one of his 
ſubjects poſſeſs a ſeat ſuperior in elegance to the 
palaces of Saint Germaine and Fontainbleau: he 
was before diſpleaſed with the Superintendant, 
through the intrigues of M. Colbert; fo that 


Fouquet was arreſted, very ſhortly after he gave 


this ſuperb fete. It was with great difficulty his 


life was ſaved, and he was baniſhed for the re- 
mainder of his days to the citidel of Pegneroles. 


Some maintain, that he died there ; others, that 
he left it. This fact was never clearly developed, 
however it might be, the fall of this celebrated 


man, may, in a great meaſure, be attributed to 
love. A celebrated author fays, that which aug- 


mented the reſentment of the King was, that 
Mademoiſelle de la Valliere, for whom the King 
B 6 then 
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12 FRANCIS I. 


ſelle de la Valliere two hundred thouſand livres, 
and this offer had been rejected with indignation, 
before ſhe had a deſign upon the heart of the 
King. The Superintendant being apprized af- 
terward what a powerful rival he had, reſolved to 


be the confidant of her whom he could not poſ- 


ſeſs, and this likewiſe was diſpleaſing. 

Ir may be added, that among M. F ouquet's 
papers, which were ſeized after his impriſonment, 
there Was found a memorial, containing a liſt of 


the greateſt ladies of the court, who had ſold 


him their favours: this conſiderably encreaſed 
the number of his enemies. 


Anno 1661. 
7777 


* 1 A N 


BRANTOME, after having ſaid, that Francis 


was the fir ſt who cauſed the ladies much to fre- 
quent the court; and, after having ſet forth the 


then felt a lively paſſion, had been an object of 
one of the Superintendant's tranſient likings; 
and, to gratify theſe inclinations, he never left 
any thing untried. He had offered Mademoi- 


advantages and inconveniencies which reſulted 


from it, ſays “ For my part, I conclude not 


* from baving ſeen 0 ſplendid court of that 


* great | 
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FR AN CIS FT. 13 
great King, but from thoſe that have followed, 
« that nothing could ever have. been better in- 
« troduced, than bringing the ladies to court.“ 
Francis I. who was one of the moſt gallant 
kings of France, himſelf uſed to ſay, that the la- 
dies rendered the gentlemen of his court more 
valliant than their ſwords. This Prince, how- 
ever, carried his complaiſance for women too 
far; and if, as he himſelf ſaid, they made him va- 
liant, they were the cauſe of almoſt all his mis- 
fortunes. He, at length, made himſelf maſter 
of Milan, which had coſt the French ſo much 
blood. The high- conſtable of Bourbon had, for 
ſome time, enjoyed the government of that duchy. 
The Mareſhall de Lautrec was appointed to ſuc+ 
ceed him. Although he owed this place to the re- 
commendation of Madame de Chateaubriant his 
ſiſter, the miſtreſs of Francis I. he had, perhaps, 
done honour to this choice, had it not been for 
the intrigues of the court, occaſioned by love. 
The Dutcheſs D” Angouleme, mother of the 
Eing, who took upon herſelf the government of 
the realm „did not, without grief, behold the ar- 
dent paſſion her ſon entertained for Madame de 
Chateaubriant. She feared loſing her power and 
authority by the aſcendant this woman had over 
the mind of Francis. To remove, and, at the 
ſame time, ruin a miſtreſs ſo dangarous, ſhe 

_ W ; thought 
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thought ſhe muſt reduce the Mareſhall to the 
cruel neceſſity of ſeeing Milan again in poſſeſſion 
of the enemy, perſuaded that the loſs of a ſtate, 


the conqueſt of which had been ſo flattering to 


Francis I. would neceſſarily bring on the fall of 
the Mareſhall and his ſiſter. In giving M. de 
Lautrec the government of the Milaneſe, conſi- 
derable ſums had been promiſed him for the 
payment of the troops. The Ducheſs D*An- 
gouleme detained this money. Lautrec was no 
longer maſter of his army ; and, eſpecially of 
| the Swiſs. They forced him to come to action, 
faying theſe words: Money, a diſcharge, or battle. 
He was conquered ; and, the Milaneſe fell again 
into the hands of the enemies of France. 
THrvs far the project of the Dutcheſs of An- 
gouleme had all the ſucceſs ſhe could hope : but 
ſhe was not able to prevent Lautrec from juſti- 
fying himſelf, and from proving, that the four 


hundred thouſand crowns, which had been pro- 


miſed him, had not been remitted. Francis J. 
reſolved to fathom this myſtery ; and, in effect, 
diſcovered that M. de Samblencay, ſuperinten- 


dent of the finances, had not ſent the money. 


In vain Semblengay endeayoured to excuſe him- 
ſelf, by ſaying he had given the four hundred 


thouſand crowns to the Dutcheſs D' Angouleme; 
he was not able to produce the receipts he was 


faid 
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| faid to have bad from that Funes and he was 

condemned to die. Love, it is faid, deprived him 

of the means of juſtifying himſelf. Gentil, his 
head clerk, had reſtored theſe receipts to the 

King's mother, at the requeſt of one of her wo- 
men, with whom the clerk was in love, and who 

exacted that ſacrifice, This Gentil experienced 
the ſame fate as his maſter ſome years after; he 

was hung. Others attribute the hatred of the 

Dutcheſs D* Angouleme toward Lautrec, to ſome 

railleries which the latter had ſuffered to eſcape 

him, upon the amours of the Princeſs. 

We have ſaid elſewhere, (ſee the article of 
Ponival) that the diſſentions of the court, and of 
his miſtreſſes, obliged the King to go into Italy, 
tore-conquer the Milaneſe. Thence followed the 
battle of Pavia, and the impriſonment of Francis. 
While this Prince beſieged Pavia, and that An- 
toine de Leve, who commanded there, defended 
himſelf with aninvincible courage, the high-con- 
ſtable of Bourbon, whom love and women had 
rendered a traitor to his country, ſought to ren- 
der an eſſential ſervice to the Emperor, his new 
maſter, by raifing, at his own expence, a troop 
of lanſquenets, x to join the Imperial army. To 
execute this project, it was neceſſary to have 
money; and of this the Duke of Bourbon 


* beams foot- ſoldiers. 
Was 


was in abſolute want, and he had till leſs credit. 
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THE deſire of revenging himſelf on his 
conntry, together with his courage, ſurmounted 
theſe obſtacles, and he repaired to the Duke of 
Savoy. This Prince, brother to the Dutcheſs 


D' Angouléme, had always been attached to the 


French. It was he, who in 1515, opened a 
route acroſs the Alps, and whoſe zeal was not 
yet cooled. It was, nevertheleſs, this ſame 
Duke of Savoy, who ſecretly lent the Duke of 
Bourbon jewels and money, with which he raiſed 
twelve thouſand lanſquenets, who greatly contri- 


buted to the famous victory which the Imperial- 
iſts obtained before Pavia, and in which Francis 


I. after having atchieved all that could be at- 
tempted by a hero, was made priſoner. 

I we examine, from whence proceeded this 
change in the Duke of Savoy, in a circum- 
ſtance ſo eſſential, we ſhall find it to be the 
work of a woman. . 

Tus Prince, three years before ind married 
Beatrice of Portugal, ſiſter of Iſabella, who, a 
ſhort time afterward, was Empreſs, 

IT was to pleaſe his new wife, that the Duke 
of Savoy. forgetting his old engagements, and 
his friendſhip for his ſiſter, inclined to the fide of 
the Imperialiſts. 

ON his return from Spain, where Charles V. 

had 
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had detained too long, and with too little reſpect 
for his honour or intereſt, a rival he eſteemed, 
but did not love, Francis became enamoured of 
Mademoiſelle de Heilly, who was afterward 
Dutcheſs D'Eſtampes, forgetting Madame de 
Chateaubriant, his former miſtreſs. © The 
« Dutcheſs very ſoon obtained ſuch an aſcendan- 
e cy over the mind of the King, that ſhe forced 
« him to demand the jewels he had given Ma- 
« dame Chateaubriant, which were more valuable 
« for the elegance of their devices, than for 
« their intrinſic worth. Madame de Chateaubri- 
« ant told the King's meſſenger, that ſhe could 
not immediately obey him, as ſhe was ill, but 
« that in three days ſhe would return all. Dur- 
« ing this interval, ſhe cauſed all the gold that 
« ſurrounded the jewels to be melted, by which 
* means the devices were loft. She then ſent 
« the ingots. Take theſe (ſaid ſhe) to the 
« King, and tell him, that ſince it is his pleaſure 
« to recall what he had ſo liberally given me, I 
« reſtore them in ingots of gold. As for the 
devices, I have fo well imprinted and arranged 
« them in my thoughts, and I hold them fo dear, 
that I cannot permit any one to diſpoſe of, or 
take pleaſure in them, but myſelf.“ E 
Tre King then felt, that his complaiſance to 
his new Miſtreſs, had cauſed him to act impro- 


perly : 
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perly : he returned the ingots to Madame Cha- 
teaubriant, informing her, that the devices being 
loſt, he cared little for the reſt, 

THE Dutcheſs D'Eſtampes very ſoon influ- 
enced matters mare intereſting to the kingdom. 
The Emperor, and Henry VIII. king of Eng- 
land, formed the ſcheme of making themſelves - 
| Maſters of the kingdom of France. How great 
ſoever this project was, they would, perhaps, 
have been able to accompliſh it, at leaſt in part, 
if the two confederate Princes had ated in con- 
cert, and had not amuſed themſelves, each on his 
fide, with beſieging towns, inſtead of marching 
ſtraight to Paris. Charles V. who had pene- 
trated ſome way into the kingdom, on a ſudden 
found himſelf without proviſions, or the hope of 
procuring any: the intrigues of two women 
ſaved him. The Dutcheſs D*Eſtampes, deſirous 
of procuring herſelf a ſafe retreat after the death 
of Francis, againſt the hatred of Diana de Poi- 
tiers, miſtreſs of the Dauphin, cauſed the 
French magazines to be ſurrendered to the Em- 
peror, upou a promiſe from that Prince, to give 
| his daughter, or his neice, in marriage to the 
Duke of Orleans, enemy, or at leaſt rival, to the 
Dauphin his brother, and the Dutcheſs's friend. 

Tak Emperor, who, in many inſtances, was 


apt to promiſe, but flow to remember, had no 
ſooner 
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| ſooner obtained proviſions for his army, than he 
marched toward Paris ; but, ſoon after, he was 
in want of a freſh ſupply, and a retreat became 
very dangerous, not to ſay impoſſible, by the 
wiſe mancœuvres of the French army. The 
Dutcheſs D' Eſtampes, making uſe of the aſcen- 
dant ſhe had over the mind of the King, a ſe- 
cond time preſerved Charles V. by prevailing on 
the King to conclude the peace, which was ſign- 
ed at Creſpy, in ſpite of the Dauphin and his 
partizans, who proteſted loudly againſt this 
peace, by which all was facrificed for the agran- 
dizement of the Duke of Orleans, without any 
bother aſſurance than the bare word of the Em- 
peror. It is certain, that the Dutcheſs DꝰEſ- 
tampes maintained correſpondences with the Em- 
peror, and advertiſed him of the reſolutions of 
the council and the army. She alſo employed 
treaſon. The Emperor was near ſeeing his 
army defeated before Saint Dazier, which he, 
for a long time, beſieged, when the Count de 
Sancerre, governor of that city, received a letter, 
with the ſignature of the Duke of Guiſe, go- 
vernor of the province, which councelled him to 
ſurrender ; taking from him all hope of ſuccours. 
In conſequence, he capitulated. It was after- 
ward diſcovered that this letter was not from the 
Duke of Guile, but from Granville, miniſter of 


the 
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the Emperor, who obtained the Duke's liona- 
ture through means of the Dutcheſs D*Eſtampes. 


 HisToR1ANsS in general have been at ſome _ 


pains to form an eulogium on the high-conſtable 
Anni de Montmorency. If we reproach him 
with ſeverity, we muſt {till admire his ſuperior 


abilities in the military, and in all parts of the 


adminiſtration, a virtue ſometimes a little auſtere, 
but worthy a Cato. „ 
Ir was more eſpecially under Francis I. that 
this celebrated man appeared with the greateſt 
eclat, whether in the army or the miniſtry. 
IHE recompence of all his ſervices was diſ- 
grate; Francis diſmiſſed him from court and the 
adminiſtration. We ſhall not ſtay to diſcuſs the 
different ſentiments of hiſtorians upon the mo- 
tives of this diſgrace ;. almoſt all agree that two 
women were the cauſe; the Dutcheſs D*Eſtampes 
and Diana de Poitiers. The firſt ſaw, with ſen- 
ſible mortification, that Diana, become the fa- 
vourite of the Dauphin, took umbrage at her 
authority, tbat ſhe ridiculed her age, and inſulted 
her beauty. Theſe two women mortally hated 
each other; and this hatred extended to the par- 
tizans of each. The High- conſtable ſhewed, 
perhaps, too great a preference to Diana; he 
was ſingularly attached to the Dauphin; and 
that Prince regarded the Conſtable as his father 


and 
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and counſellor. - The King, who was diſpleaſed 
with thoſe who ſhewed too great an attachmeng® 
to his ſon, irritated beſides by his miſtreſs; wid 
Was defirous of depriving her rival of ſuch a ſup- 
port, took a diſlike to Montmorency, and diſ- 
graced him. | 

ADMIRAL Brien Chabot met the ſame fate: 
his haughtineſs was the apparent cauſe of his 
misfortune. Francis had him arreſted and tried; 
and he was condemned to pay a- fine of fifteen 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres, and to perpe- 
tual baniſhment. It is true this judgment was 
not put in force, that it was alſo annulled by the 
parliament, that the innocencee of the Admiral 
was fully acknowledged, and that the King him- 
ſelf endeavoured to efface from his mind the re- 
membrance of his diſgrace; but the ſtroke was 
given, and Chabot died of grief a few months 
after. Mezeray, and the hiſtorian of Francis I. 
attribute the cauſe of all to a friendſhip, perhaps 
a little to tender, that the Dutcheſs D' Eſtampes 
had conceived for the Admiral. The King was 
not able to endure a rival, and cruelly avenged 
himſelf, 1 
Tus Chancellor Poyet, who was obſtinately 
bent on the ruin of the Admiral, did not remain 
long unpuniſhed. The Dutcheſs D'Eſtampes, 
fearful of encreafing the jealouſy of the King, 


| had 
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had not dared openly to intercede for Chabot, 
but the had promiſed herſelf faithfully to puniſh 
the Chancellor, and kept her word. She re- 
queſted the magiſtrate to put the ſeal to letters 
of removal in a law-ſuit, which Renaudie, a 
gentleman of Perigordin, had againſt Du Tillot, 
regiſter of the parliament. The Chancellor re- 
fuſed her requeſt: the Dutcheſs added the orders 
of the King; Poyet did not obey. Francis 
could not refuſe any thing to his miſtreſs: the 
Chancellor was arreſted, though his cauſe was 
not tried till three years after. The judgment 
that depoſed him, declared him incapable of any 
office, condemned him to a fine of a hundred 
thouſand livres, and to five years impriſonment. 
No one lamented his fate, The Tawyers of the 
corps, into which he attempted to re-enter to 
obtain a livelihood, rejected him, and he died 
in ſhame and poverty. N 

TRE Dutcheſs D*Eftampes, that i des 
woman, who had governed the realm with an 
odious deſpotiſm, found herſelf obliged, after the 
death of Francis, to retire to a country-houſe, 
where ſhe died hated and deſpiſed, even «4 thoſe 
whom ſhe had favoured. 

Love, which cauſed Francis to commit many 
errors, and occaſioned him many misfortunes, 
was the cauſe alſo of his death. 


THIS 
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Tuts Prince had an amour with a woman 
called La Belle Ferroniere. Her huſband, whom. 
ſome report to be a lawyer, and others an iron- 
monger, not thinking, like many others, that it 
was an honour to ſee his wife contribute to the 
pleaſures of his King, reſolved to revenge him- 
ſelf, which he did in a cruel manner. He in- 
feed his wife with that poiſon which the French 
brought from Naples in 1491, and ſhe commu- 
nicated it to the King, who ſoon felt its effects. 
La Belle Ferroniere died. Her huſband, who 
had taken immediate precautions, was Cured z 
but the King was improperly treated. 

THE firſt ſymptoms of this diſeaſe appeared 
in Compeigne in 1538. The ſprightlineſs of 
his wit had hitherto rendered him the ornament 
of his court, he now became thoughtful, reſerved, 
and melancholy ; and having lingered during 
nine months, he died, 1547. 
We will finiſh this article with an anecdote 
from Brantome. © T have heard it related 
(ſays this author) that Francis going once to the 
chamber of a lady of his court whom he loved, 
met her huſband ſword in hand, who was go- 
« ing to kill her. The King drew, and hold- 
ing his ſword to his throat, commanded him, 
< upon his life, not to do her any harm ; for, 
that if he nn it, he would either kill 
; C him 
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year 1311. 


rie. 


& him with his own hand, or have him behead- 


* ed. So for that night he ſent him out of the 
« way, and took his place. Never after this 
© did the huſband dare to murmur, but left the 
« King at liberty to do as he pleaſed.” 


FRATRICILLI. 


THE Fratricilli, otherwiſe Fratricelles, Beg- 
nards or Beguines, hereticks of the thirteenth 


century, in Italy, had no other object in their in- 
ſtitution, than to gratiſy, with impunity, their 
They had, for their chiefs, 


paſſions for women. 
religious apoſtates, who, under the pretence of 


ſpirituality, led an idle, vagabond, and very diſ- 
orderly life. They ſay that theſe new Ancho- 
rites aſſembled in the night; that after having 


ſung hymns, they extinquiſhed the candles, and 


took every one the woman that chance directed 
him to. The ſame reproaches have been caſt 


upon ſeveral other hereticks, and even upon 


Chriſtians in the moſt elightened ages of the 


| church. The errors of the Fratricilli were prohi- 
bited by the thirteenth general council at Vienna, 


under the pontificate of Pope Clement V. in the 


Annals of Gallantry, thus relates the origin and 
motives 


Mademoiſelle Desjardin, in her 
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| motifes of this hereſy : «T's callantries of the 


„age having given alarm to huſbands 'of a ſu- 
&« ſpicious turn, they encreaſed the number of 


ce their ſpies, inſomuch, that the commerce be- 

« tween the wives and their gallants was broken 
ce off. 

« SEVERAL young men were much chagrined 

ce by this reform; and ſeeing the eclat of their 


© avowed gallantries had occaſioned the diſaſter, 


<« they reſolved to purſue their amours more ſe- 
« cretly. They affected to live ſecluded, adopted 
« exterior mortification, and formed a new order 
_ © of religion, under the name of the Fratricilles 
c or Ferots. They were ſoon ſo revered for 
< their apparent piety, that they were no more 
ce ſpoken of but as the new Anchorites. 
« SOME of theſe ſuſpicious huſbands, who were 
ce not bleſt with the moſt chaſte wives, had the 
e curioſity to viſit them: thoſe who had experi- 
« enced the moſt domeſtic chagrin, wanted moſt 
« confolation. Finding the converſation of the 
« Fratricilla very edifying, there was not one who 
<« did not hope, by their charitable remonſtrances, 
the entire converſion of their inconſtant 
© wives. | 
« THEY haſtened home to give an account of 
tc and to extol this new inſtitution: and the ladies, 
2 eg all pretexts of viſiting as ſo many 


* « ſteps 


2 


r 


nn 


<« ſteps toward liberty, expreſſed an equal deſire 
“ to ſee the Fratricillas. Behold the brothers 
« then ſupplied with agreeable viſitors, and the 


< huſbands as content as themſelves ; for to 


<« eſtabliſh their new empire, the Fratricilles 


cc preached nothing but the conjugal fidelity, the 


& ſubmiſſion of women to their huſbands, and a 
© multitude of other precepts, all caleulated to 
ce produce domeſtic tranquillity, and of great edi- 
ce fication to the huſbands ; but, as what was 


c proper to ſay to one, might not be agreeable to 


© the others, they exhorted the ladies to viſit 
« them in private, to lay, as they ſaid, the axe to 
© the root of the trees, and effect their entire 
& converſion. They had not great difficulty to 
« obtain from the ladies this mark of reſpect ; 

« they rather preferred to go and hear ſermons 


than not to go out at all; and the ſecret in- 
c ftructions of the Fratricilles did not appear to 


(c them ſo difficult to follow, as thoſe of their or- 


« dinary directors; they received them with do- 


te cility, and ſubmitted without repugnance.“ 
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FRED ERIC, Count Palatine of Saxony, was 


the victim of Love. His wife, of whoſe name 


Worians e left us ee had conceived a 
violent 
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violent paſſion for Louis, Landgrave* of Thu- 
ringe, and had inſpired him with an equal affec- 
tion. A crime, in ſimilar inſtances, does not al- 
ways ſtartle us; the wife of Frederic, after” 


7 having ſacrificed her honour, was not affrighted 


to reſolve with her lover upon the death of her 


| huſband ; and every thing was concerted. The 


Landgrave came one day to hnnt upon the 


Count's eſtate. The latter was prevailed on by 


his wife to reſent the affront. In conſequence 
he preſented himſelf to the Landgrave, who be- 
ing prepared, the huſband fell a ſacrifice ; and a 


hort time after the Landgrave married the wi- 
dow. Adalbert, Archbiſhop of Breme, brother 
of Frederic, who then governed the empire un- 


der Henry IV. made diligent ſearch to diſcover 


dhe authors of his brother's death; but the per- 
7 24 petrators of it had taken ſuch precautions, that 
> their crime for that time remained enveloped: in 
1 darkneſs. It was not till ſome years ater that 


the myſtery was cleared up. The Landgrave 
was cited to juſtify himſelf: upon his refuſal to 
appear, he was conſidered guilty; and, after be- 
ing arreſted, was impriſoned in the caſtle of Gi- 


becheinſtein, from whence he eſcaped by throw - 


ing himſelf into the river Saal: this it was that 
gave him the ſurname of the Leaper. 


* A German Conntz 
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He obtained abſolution of his crime from the 
Pope, but was never able to obtain the pardon of 
the Emperor; and, after making his eſcape three 
times from priſon, voluntarily ſhut himſelf up in 
a cloiſter. | 


Anno 1063. 


G. 
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IF Mecenas, as we have ſaid, had cauſe to com- 
plain of the conduct of his wife, he ſought 
to avenge himſelf upon others; and conſidering 
the high degree of favour in which he was, it is 
not ſurpriſing that he ſhould ſucceed. He often 
went to the houſe of Sulpicius Galba, and he eſ- 
pecially reſorted there after dinner, the time 
when Galba ſlept, or at leaſt appeared to do ſo, 
for an anecdote is related that proves he did not 
always ſleep. Having one day invited Mecenes 
to dinner, he fell aſleep after the repaſt, while the 
favourite of the Prince was paying court rather 
too affiduouſly to his wife, or rather, to uſe the 
expreſſions of the tranſlator of Plutarch, he reſted 
_ his 
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his void upon a cuſhion, as appearing to be aſleep, 
ſeeing that Mecenas began to play off the artil- 
lery of the eyes upon his wife. A valet, who 


believed that his maſter was really afleep, thought 
he might profit by the circumſtance, and took a 


bottle of excellent wine.“ Raſcal! (ſaid 2 60 
to him) do not imagine that I ſleep for * one.“ 
Perus n non omnibus dor mio. | 


G AR C1. 


DON GARCIA, Fernand II. ſucceeded in the 
Earldom of Caſtille to Don Sancho Gracia, his 
father, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak. 
This young Prince, who was deſtined to eſpouſe 
Sancha, ſiſter of Veremond III. king of Leon, 
requeſted Sancha the Great, king of Navarre, 
his uncle, to go with him to celebrate his nup- 
tials. They were not long before they ſet out ; 


but as the Princes, accompanied by a great re- 


tinue, marched ſlowly, and as that delay did not 
agree with the impatience of the young Garcia 
to ſee his future wife, of whom he had become 
enamoured by her portrait only, he reſolved to go 


before; and, to effect the greater ſpeed, took 


with him but few attendants. The Prince's 
mind was wholly occupied with fetes and re- 
C3 joicings, 


30 e 


joicings, when he was aſſaſſinated by thoſe of 


whoſe fidelity he could not have entertained a 


doubt, as one of them was his god-father, They 
were the ſons of Vigila, Prince D*Alava, who 
having revolted from the celebrated Fernando 


Gonſalvo, had taken refuge with the Moors; and 


after having done to his country all the injury in 
his power, he.inſpired his children with the ſame 
hatred that poſſeſſed him. Their conduct, how- 
ever, made it believed they did not think of re- 


venging their father: they returned to Caſtille, 


and lived there as obedient ſubjects; and the 
eldeſt was godfather to young Garcia, whoſe 
actions they attentively watched. To encreaſe 
the retinue of the young Prince, when he was 


- ſeparated from his uncle, they joined him; and 
his godfather, advancing under pretence of kiſ- 
ſing his hand, pierced him to the heart. The 


death of Garcia added Caſtille to the dominions 


of the king of Navarre, who had eſpouſed Donna 


Nugua Magor, aunt to Garcia. 
Anno 1028, 


G AR S. 


PETER GARS, Attorney General to the 


| King a at the lege of Meulan, had married Maria 


Joiſel, 


G A ; 3x 

Joiſel, whom hiſtory records to have poſſeſſed 
all the graces of her ſex. Perhaps M. Gars, too 
much engaged in his official duties, neglected his 
wife; perhaps the lively diſpoſition of his wife 
required the care and attentions of a huſband ; 
as we have not received information upon this 
head, the reader will content himſelf to know, 
that Madame Gars had many lovers, and that ſhe 
_ exerciſed ſo little cruelty toward them, that ſhe 
had more than once given her huſband proof of 
his diſhonour, and of her infidelity. The queſ- 
tion has been long debated, whether a huſband; 
convinced of his diſgrace, ought to conceal or 
publiſh it; and filence, in a fimilar caſe, is 
generally thought to be the moſt prudent part. 
This was not, however, the opinion of M. Gars. 
He purſued his wife in the courts of juſtice, and 
had the melancholy ſatisfaction to obtain a judg- 
ment, which condemned Maria Joiſel to be ſhut 
up in a convent, where ſhe was to be ſecluded 


3 the reſt of her days, unleſs her huſband conſented 


to receive her again within two years. M. Gars 
did not think this a neceſſary duty, and died 
without granting a pardon to his wife. | 
Durins eleven years, ſhe performed an au- 
ſtere penance in her retreat at Paris, when one 
of thoſe chances, which cannot be foreſeen, and 
which occurs but rarely, reſtored her to the 
| C4 world. 


KE 


world. A phyſician at Lyons, named Thome, 
took the whimſical reſolutipg of demanding 
| Maria Joiſel in marriage.” 
| Hex ſecluſion from the world had not im- 
 M paired her beauty; ſhe was yet but thirty years 
1 | of age; and M. Thome apparently thought 
that eleven years penance was ſufficient to effect 
ber reformation, independent of the gratitude 
_ 1 which would attach her to the man who was 
bold enough. to overcome all prejudices in eſ- 
pouſing her. 
Ir was, however, doubtful 1 Maria 

Joiſel could marry again. This queſtion was 
| the cauſe of a law-ſuit ; her relations maintain- 
1 | ed that ſhe had a right to enter into a ſecond 
1 marriage; the relations of her deceaſed huſband, 
| and the' guardians of his children, vehemently 
i oppoſed it. By a judgment of the 21ſt of June, 
q 21684, Maria Joiſel was permitted to marry M. 
= Thomè, which ſhe accordingly did; but we do 
| | not learn whether her new huſband had reaſon 
q | to applaud himſelf for his temerity. 


2 


*„ 


. 


GAST ON, called Phoebus III. Count of 
Foix, and Viſcount of Bearn, had married Agnes 
of Navarre, daughter of Philip III. King of 

Navarre 


G KA 8 TON aw 


Navarre, and of Jeanne of France. This 
union, like many others, was not able to obtain 
Agnes the heart of the Prince her huſband. He 
publicly kept a miſtreſs, of whom he was extra- 
vagantly fond ; and this paſſion became ſo vio- 
lent, that the Counteſs, who probably dared not 
| complain, returned to Navarre, Others pretend 
that the motive of her departure was to ſolicit 
from the court of Navarre the payment of a ſum 
of money, due to Gaſton; and they add, that 
not having ſucceeded, ſhe dared not return af- 
terward to her huſband. Charles II. ſurnamed 
Le Mauvais, the brother of Agnes, then reigned 
in Navarre. This Prince, who, as it is well 
known, by the blackneſs of his crimes diſhon- 
oured human nature, was not long before he 
rendered the melancholy ſituation of the Counteſs 
his ſiſter ſtill more wretched. Young Gaſton, 
prince of Foix, deſirous of bringing about a 

reconciliation between his father and Agnes, ar- 
rived at the court of Navarre. The King his 
uncle received him with all the exterior of ten- 
derneſs and friendſhip ; he applauded his views, 

and feigning to enter into them, gave the young 
Prince a powder, which he perſuaded him (could 
he make Phoebus take it) would cauſe his father 
to abandon his ſhameful engagements, and recal 
Agnes, 
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Sas rox was virtuous, but young; he ten- 


derly loved his mother, and ſought nothing more 
ardently than the happineſs of ſeeing her re- 
united to her huſband. He had no cauſe to en- 
tertain ſuſpicions to the diſadvantage of Charles; 
he was his uncle, he had overwhelmed him with 
careſſes, and no opportunity had yet offered for 
Gaſton to unveil his criminal ſoul. Enchanted 
with the remedy propoſed, young Gaſton haſten- 
ed his return to the court of his father. He 
communicated his projects and hopes to a natural 
brother, who had been bred up with him, think 


ing to have intereſted him in the cauſe; but his 


confidant betrayed him, and informed Phoebus 
of all he knew. The powder, of which Gaſton 
was the bearer, was feized, and an effay being 
made of it, they diſcovered it to be poiſon. 

IT. is eaſy to conceive the aſtoniſhment and 
defpair of the young Prince, who from his ſim- 
plicity and unſuſpecting honeſty, had nearly com- 
mitted one of the greateſt and moſt unnatural of 
crimes ; but appearances were wholly againſt 
him. After being loaded with the moſt cutting 
reproaches, he was arreſted and thrown into a 
cloſe priſon, where, ſome ſay, he died of grief ; 
others, that his father was his executioner; 
others again, to palliate this crime, aſſert that the 
young Prince, refuſing to take nouriſhment, | 

- Phoebus 


wo 
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| Phoebus went into his priſon, and holding a 
poignard to his throat, threatened to kill him; 
and, that this being done with vehemence, the 
poignard accidentally opened a vein, which oc- 
caſioned the death of the Prince. „ 

Anno 1382. | 


GEBHAR TRUCHSES. 


GEBHAR TRUCHSES, Baron of Wal- 
bourg, was the ſon of William, and nephew of 
Otho, Cardinal of Auſbourgh, who died in 
1573. He was ordained Archbiſhop and Elec- 
tor of Cologne in 1577, at the age of thirty; 
and appeared in quality of Deputy to the Empe- 
ror, at the famous aſſembly of Cologne, for the 
_ purpoſe of trying to effect a peace between the 
Emperor and the United Provinces. There it 
was the Prelate became acquainted with Agnes, 
the daughter of John Georges, Count of Mansfeld, 
and Canoneſs of Guriſheim, with whom he be- 
came paſſionately in love. This paſſion was 
ſo publicly talked of, that the brothers of Agnes, 
irritated by the ſcandalous aſſiduities of the 
Elector toward their ſiſter, threatened to waſh 
away, in his blood and in that of their ſiſter, the 
eee done to their houſe: Truchſes was too 
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much enamoured to heſitate an 77 "0 ; he pro- 
miſed to renounce all eccleſiaſtic dignities, for 
to marry Agnes. Nevertheleſs, the Archbiſhop- 
ric of Cologne was an object of ſufficient im- 
portance to occaſion his regret; the Prelate 
would willingly have retained the one and poſ- 
ſeſſed the other: they perſuaded him this was not 
difficult, and that, by embracing Lutheriſm, he 
could marry his miſtreſs, and remain Archbiſhop 


of Cologne. Love decided it; he eſpouſed 


Agnes, and carried her to the epiſcopal palace. 
_ Tris marriage was for ſome time kept ſecret; 
but ſtrong ſuſpicions of it ariſing, the Chapter of 


Cologne reſolved to bring the Prelate to an ex- 
8 planation, and took up arms againſt him. In 


this critical ſituation, Truchſes threw afide the 
maſk, and publicly declared his marriageat Ro- 


ſenthal ; which imprudent ep haſtened on his 


ruin, 
TAE Emperor Rodolphus Jeglazed himſelf for 


the Chapter ; ; and the Pope, after having for 


ſome time debated . upoh the puniſhment he 
ſhould inflict, iſſued out excommunication againſt 
Gebhar. The Canons, on their ſide, proceed- 
ed to an election, and the choice fell upon Er- 
neſtus of Bavaria, already Biſhop of Theſingue, 
of Hildeſheim, and of Liege: war muſt of neceſ- 
ſity decide the. bangs The Proteſtant 


Princes 
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Pinch of Germany took up arms in favour of 
Gebhar, but without ſucceſs. 
Tux Electors and Princes being aſſembled at 
Francfort, propoſed a mean of accommodation, 
to put an end to the miſeries inſeparable from 
war. Their propoſal was, that Gebhar ſhould 
reſign his dignity of Archbiſhop and Elector in 
favour of Erneſt ; reſerving to himſelf a penſion 
ſufficient to ſupport him honourably. Gebhar + 
conſented to give up the title of Archbiſhop, but 
inſiſted upon retaining the dignity of Elector, 
with Weſtphalia; this irritated the Princes, and 

they reſolved vigorouſly to proſecute the war. 
TEE ſiege of Bonn, where Charles Truchſes : 
brother of the Prelate, was ſhut up, concluded 
the war. Charles was delivered to the enemy 
by his own troops, who ſeized upon the city. 
Gebhar, deprived of every reſource, retired with 
his wife (the only comfort left him) to Delf in 
Holland, to the court of the Prince of Orange. 

THis apoſtate Prince was not long before he 
again experienced a mortification very humili- 
ating. He had always relied upon the protec- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth ; and, on his arrival at 
Holland, wrote to that Princeſs to aſk ſuccours, 
and leave to retire into England. The Queen 
ent him two thouſand crowns, but refuſed to 


grant the permiſſion he requeſted. Truchſes, 
thinking 
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38 A GENTLEMAN. 
thinking that his wife, through her beauty and 


addreſs, would obtain more than he had by his 
letters, ſent her into England. Madame 


Truchſes thought ſhe could not do better than 
to ſolicit the Earl of Eſſex to ſpeak in her fa- 


vour to Elizabeth, which he accordingly did. 


The Earl, either from gallantry or compaſſion, 
appointed Madame Truchſes apartments in his 


houſe, and loaded her with civilities, waiting for 
the return of the Queen to ſpeak in her behalf. 
That Princeſs, informed of all that had paſſed, 
conceived the moſt violent jealouſy : ſhe ſent a 
meſſage to this unfortunate lady, to leave Eng- 


land immediately, and forbad' the Earl to appear 
before her till Madame Truchſes had quitted 
London. She ſoon after rejoined her unfortu- 


nate huſband, who EY his life in TY 
and grief. 
Anno 1584. 


GENTLEMAN (A.) 


AN Engliſh gentleman, who was at Madrid, 
had one night an unfortunate encounter in the 
ſtreet, wherein he had killed a man. Taking 
refuge under the porch of a church, he was much 
ſurpriſed, in ſupporting himſelf againſt the door, 

| to 


A GENTLEMAN. 39 
to find that it was not ſhut, and to perceive a faint 

light in the church. He had courage to enter, 
and advance toward the light; but what was his 

aſtoniſhment to behold a woman attired in 
white veſture, aſcending from a tomb, armed 
with a bloody knife] She approached toward 
him, and aſked his buſineſs in that place ? The 
Engliſhman, who believed he was ſpeaking to an 
_ apparition, recounted his adventure. © Stranger, 


(ſaid the woman) you are in my power; I, as 


«© well as you, have committed a murder. Know 
& that I am a nun of noble family; I have been 
« diſhonoured by a baſe perfidious ingrate, who 
& has boaſted of my favours : I aſſaſſinated him; 
«© but my. vengeance not being yet fatisfied, I 
ic have obtained permiſſion of the church- 
« warden to enter his tomb, and have tore out 
his perfidious heart, which I am going to treat 
«in the manner it deſerves.” With theſe 
words ſhe rent it in pieces, and trampled it 
under her feet. 


THE widow of a Spaniſh grandee, giving 
herſelf up to a paſſion ſhe had conceived for 


one of her gentlemen, young and handſome, 
was deſirous of becoming his wife. 


THE lover, from a delicacy very uncommon, 
repreſented 
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4 A GENTLEMAN. 


repreſented to his miſtreſs, that ſo unequal an al- 


| liance would ever expoſe her to ridicule and 


contempt. In anſwer to this the lady cut the 
noſtrils of two fine horſes of her carriage, which 
ſhe uſed for viſits, &. This whim at firſt af- 
forded converſation for every one, but inſenſibly 
the novelty wore off, and it was thought no 


more of. ** See, (ſaid the lady to her lover, 


calling his attention to what had paſſed) thus 


will it happen to us; upon which the mar- 
riage was concluded. | 


A $KHORT time after the Emperor Charles V. 
arrived at Madrid ; ſeeing among the nobles of 
bis court a man, whom he did not know, unco- 


vered, he appeared ſurpriſed ; but being informed 


of the reaſon, he commanded' the bridegroom 
to put on his hat. You (ſaid he to the cour- 
tiers who ſurrounded him) only owe your title 
2 250 nobility to wealth or chance; but here is 

done (he added with a ſmile) who inherits it 


“ from nature and from love.“ 


2 


6— 


AN Engliſh gentleman, who uſually reſided in 
the country, a widower, and poſſeſſed of an 
eſtate of eight hundred a year, came to London 
concerning a Jaw-ſuit ; which having gained, he 

went 


1 


A GENTLEMAN. a» 


went to pay a viſit to a nobleman. of the court, 
named Killigrew, who was his couſin. | 

Dukrins this viſit, he ſaw Miſs n 
maid of honour to the Queen, and at the firſt in- 
terview became enamoured. His paſhon grew 
ſo violent, that not having reſt night nor day, he 
was forced to have recourſe to deſperate reme- 
dies; that is to ſay, one fine morning he ſought 
his couſin Eilligrew, informed him of his con- 
dition, and requeſted him immediately to ſpeak 
in his behalf to Miſs Warmeſter, 1 aſk her 
in marriage. 

KILLIGREW was ſome time ben he could 
believe that his couſin was in earneſt, but on 

finding it was ſo, he began to ſet forth the danger 
and inconveniences which muſt attend ſo bold 
an enterpriſe. He ſaid, That a girl bred up 
© in a court was a terrible piece of furniture for 
< the country; that to take her there would be 
to interrupt his repoſe with all the torments of 
„ damned; and, that admitting he reſolved 
not to take her, he had only to calculate what 
© he muſt expend in equipage, table, dreſs, and 
© amuſements, all regulated by her caprice, to 
< keep her in London, and he would ſee how 


0 _ . be left of his eight hundred a | 
© year. 


THE lover had 4 ads his calculations, 
but 
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but bang his reaſon leſs elling than his love, 
ke kept firm to his reſolution, and Killigrew un- 
dertook to offer his couſin to the victorious 
Warmeſter. As he could not doubt a ready 
compliance on her part, nothing aſtoniſhed him 


more than the ſcorn with which ſhe rejected his 


pfropoſition. 


K1LLIGREW haſtened to announce this re- 
fuſal, with all its moſt aggravating circumſtan- 
ces, as the moſt ſalutary news he was able to 


bring his couſin; but the lover ftill flattered 


himſelf with hopes. He imagined that Kille- 
grew, for the reaſons he had already urged, dif- 
guiſed the truth; and not daring to ſay any 
more to him, took the reſolution of ſeeing her 
himſelf. | 

HE ſummoned all his courage for this re- 
encounter, and meditated his compliment; but 


the moment he opened his lips to utter it, ſne 


told him he © might have ſpared himſelf the 
trouble of coming to her apartment concern- 
« ing the fooliſh affair upon which ſhe had 
“given her anſwer to Killigrew ; that ſhe had 


ce not, nor during her life ſhould have, any other to 


make.” This was ſpoke with all the rigour 
which accompanies thoſe refuſals we make to 
irkſome ſolicitations. : ; 
Hz was too much afflited to be ed. 
Every 
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Every object became odious to him in London, 
and himſelf more than all the reſt. He depart- 
ed without ſeeing his couſin, and returned to 
the country; believing it impoſſible to exiſt 
without the fair inflexible, and gave himſelf up 
to deſpair. 
Miss Warmeſter's conduct in this affair was 
the more ſurpriſing, as ſhe had little reaſon to ex- 
pect an offer equally advantageous ; but Lord 
T affe, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of Carlingford, paid 
his court to her about that time, and ſhe enter- 
tained the greateſt certainty. of becoming his 
wife, In this perſuaſion ſhe had not been cruel ; 
and having made an ill calculation upon the con- 
ſequences of her compliance, fell in labour in 
the midſt of the court. The Queen, enraged at 
this public adventure, could not be appeaſed but 
upon the aſſurance of a marriage between Miſs 
Warmeſter and Lord Taffe ; but that nobleman 
very reſpectfully anſwered the Queen's meſſenger, 
That he neither acknowledged Miſs War- 

© meſter nor her child, and that he was aſtoniſh= 
ed how they could ſo ſoon, give him the honour 
of the one or the other.“ | 

THE unfortunate Warmeſter quitted the 

court, and reſolved to renounce the world ard 
the firſt opportunity. 


RILLIGREW, being on the point of ſetting 
L £08 | out 
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out on a journey when this adventure happened, 
thought he could not do wrong in taking his 


road toward the manſion of his forlorn couſin, to 
impart it. As ſoon as he ſaw him, without 
ſparing the lady, he related every circumſtance 
of her diſhonour, and omitted no colouring that 
might excite the indignation of his couſin : but 
the lover, throwing himſelf devoutly upon his 
knees, raiſed his eyes, and uttered this prayer 
aloud: Heaven be praiſed for this trifling diſ- 
« grace, which has perhaps enſured the happi- 


© neſs of my life! Who knows if the beautiful 


«© Warmeſter may not now liſten to my ſuit, and 
« if I may not have the good fortune to paſs 


& the remainder of my days with the woman 1 


« adore, and from whom I may hope for heirs ?*? 
Ay, ay, (ſaid Killigrew) you may rely upon 


© both. I make not the leaſt doubt but ſhe will 


& give you her hand as ſoon as ſhe is up again; 
« and it will be very malicious in her to ſuffer 
« you to want children: I counſel you to take 
c the one ſhe has, as an earneſt of thoſe which 


ee are to come.“ 


NoTwITHSTANDING all the raillery he ex- 
perienced on the occaſion, this faithful lover 
ſought out his miſtreſs, as if ſhe had been the 
chaſte Lucretia, or the beautiful Helen. His paſ- 


ſion ſtill encreaſed after his marriage; and the 
generous 
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generous Warmeſter, influenced at firſt by gra- 
titude, and after ward by inclination, never abuſed 
the confidence he repoſed in her; and it may be 
ſaid, that among the happy nnen, there never 
was one more fortunate. 8 


GEORGES IV. 


AMONG the vices of love may be reckon- 
ed John Georges IV. Elector of Saxony. This 
Prince had a miſtreſs of whom he was extrava- 

gantly fond : the name of her family was Neity- 
ſeh, but ſhe was ordinarily called the Counteſs of 
Rochlitz, of Luzace. This woman died of the 
ſmall-pox. The Prince loved her with ſuch af- 
fection, that neither the horrors of death, which 
commonly makes ſo great an impreſſion on the 
great, nor the disfigured viſage of his miſtreſs, 
could prevent his defire of ſeeing her in her 


Coffin: he embraced her many times, and in giv- 


ing theſe fatal proofs of his love, caught the 


infection, and died ten days after, at the age of 
twenty-ſix. | 


Anno 1694. 
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GERAN (THE CouNnT DE SAINT) 


COUNT DE SAINT GERAN was ſon of 
the Mareſhall de Saint Geran, and of Ann de 
Tournon. In 1619 he married Suzanne de 


Longannay. Twenty years had already elapſed 


without the leaſt proſpect of children, in ſpite 
of pilgrimages and phyſicians, when the firſt 
ſymptoms of pregnancy appeared. Madame de 


Saint Geran, wife of the Mareſhall, although 


ſhe was only mother-in-law to the Count, took 
the moſt intereſted part in this joyful event, and 
the relations and friends of the Counteſs came 
to pay their congratulations. An unhappy paſ- 
ſion deſtroyed the joy of the family. 

TE Marquis de Saint Maixant, accuſed of 
falſe coining, of magic, of inceſt, and of having 
ſtrangled his wife to eſpouſe another, whoſe huſ- 
band he propoſed to murder, having eſcaped from 


the hands of the officers of juſtice in the juriſ- 


dition of Auvergne, had taken refuge in the 
caſtle of Saint Geran. This man, whoſe cha- 
racter alone ſhould have excited horror, made an 
impreſſion on the heart of the Marchioneſs de 
Bouille, ſiſter to the Count de Saint Geran. 
This lady had an huſband ſeventy years of age, 
OR tor 


a 
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for whom ſhe entertained the utmoſt averſion, 
and from whom ſhe had, for a length of time, 
been ſeparated: ſhe was in the age for pleaſures ; 
love made her forget that the Marquis de Saint 
Maixant was a monſter ; ſhe loſt ſight of all but 
the elegance of his perſon, and ſuffered him. to 
diſhonour her. The Marchioneſs de Bouille 
now found herſeif wholly in the power of her 
ſeducer; the hope of being united to him, after 
the death of her huſband, made her conſent to 
the horrid crime he propoſed to her : this was 
nothing leſs, than to take away the infant which 
the Counteſs de Saint Geran was expected to 
bring into the world, and to perſuade her that ſhe 
had never been pregnant;. by which mean the 
Marchioneſs might hope to inherit the eſtate of 
the Count her brother. The project itſelf ap- 
peared very difficult; but how was it poſſible to 
deceive the Count, who was ſo intereſted in the 
event, Madam Geran, his mother-in-law, and 
two of his ſiſters, all of whom were in the caſtle 
of Saint Geran? This was attempted by the 
Marquis de Saint Maixant and the Marchioneſs 
de Bouille; and, what is ſtill more nini, 
they ſucceeded. 

After having bribed the midwife, the women 
of the Counteſs, and the ſteward, to be accom- 
plices in their guilt; as ſoon as the labour 


Came 
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came on the Marchioneſs de Bouille, put every 
one out of the chamber of her ſiſter, under pre- 
tence of not fatiguing her ; and remained alone, 
with the midwife and the two women of the ved 
chamber. 
7 As the pains were long and its, the midwife 
gave a draught, as ſhe pretended, to eaſe them, 
but in reality to throw the Counteſs into a pro- 
found ſtupor, during which ſhe delivered her of 
a ſon. This child was on the point of being put 
to death by the midwife, when it was ſnatched 
from her, and given to the ſteward, who, with- 
out being perceived, conveyed it, through bye- 
roads, to a village where the Marchioneſs de 
Bouille had a caſtle: there it was put out to 
nurſe; but thoſe to whom it was confided re- 
fuſing to keep it, without knowing, at leaſt the 
name of the father and mother, it was tranſ- 
ported to Burgundy, where Beaulieu, the ſtew- 
ard, confided it to the care of his ſiſter-in-law, 
a widow, named Pigoreau, and left, for its ſup- 
port, the ſum of two thouſand livres, in the hands 
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of a grocer at Paris. All that remained now 
was to make the Counteſs believe that ſhe was 
not delivered, and had never been pregnant; but 
of this it was very difficult to perſuade a woman 
who had all the conſequences and pains of child- 
birth: ſhe wept, ſhe * ſhe called for her 
child; 
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child ; but ſeeing that every one was againſt 
her, and fearing, by her oppoſition, ſhe might 
paſs for a viſionary, ſhe locked both her ſuſpicions 
and grief within her own breaft. 

I the mean while the child grew, and, as 


Pigoreau was not well paid, was ſent back to 


Beaulieu, who, being ſtill in the ſervice of the 
Count de Geran, preſented him to his lord and 
lady, as one of his relations; the Count and 
Counteſs conceived the greateſt affection for the 
child, and cauſed him to be bred up with care, 
little ſuppoſing that he was their ſon. Inſenſibly 
the tokens appeared; the Count and his Lady 
ſeized them with avidity; they began a law-ſuit, 
which the Count did not live to ſee finiſhed, but 
in dying acknowledged the child to be his ſon. 
Tne Marchioneſs de Bouills and the Marquis 
de Saint Maixant both died during the law-ſuit, 
without having attained any advantage from 
their crime. 

THz Counteſs du Lied daughter of! tha Mar- 
chioneſs, and the Counteſs de Vantadour, daugh- 
ter of Madame de Saint Geran, the wife of the 
Mareſhall, oppoſed the law-ſuit, and exerted their 
urmolt endeavours to prevent the Tecoghizance' 
of the child, but in ſpight of their efforts, fe 
Was, by the judgment, acknowledged fon of the 

Count de Geran, otherwiſe de la Guiche. 
„„ 5 0 
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THE moſt celebrated and important event in 
the hiſtory of France, and upon which, for a 
long time, the fate of that monarchy ſeemed to 
depend, was the aſſaſſination of John II, called 
Sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy, upon the bridge 
of Montereau. It does not appertain to our 
ſubject to diſcuſs the manner in which this mur- 
der, the conſequences of which were ſo fatal, was 
committed; we ſhall limit ourſelves to proving, 
that love was one of the principal cauſes which 
determined the Duke to repair to that rendez- 
vous, notwithſtanding his fears and repugnance, 

FRANCE was, at that time, rent by three fac- 
tions : . Ea 
The Engliſh, its natural enemies, advanced to 

ſeize upon Rouen, and perhaps upon all Norman- 
dy; the Duke of Burgundy, who was of the 
King and Queen's party, dared not lead his troops 
againſt the Engliſh, fearing that the Dauphin 
would profit by his abſence, to make himſelf 
maſter of Paris; beſides, it 1s pretended this 
Prince was in treaty with the King of England, 
whom he was not aſhamed to acknowledge tor 
the King of France. - | 

THE 


G 1x1 GE: © 


Tux Dauphin, on the other ſide, influenced by 


his miniſter, who deteſted the Duke of Burgun- 


dy, prevented him from returning to the court, 


and from accepting the terms of a reconciliation, | 
which the Duke had many times offered; though, 


in doing this, he was always deſirous of preſerv- 
ing his authority. 


In this melancholy ſituation, the Duke of 
Burgundy, who pretended to love his country, 


and who perhaps really loved it, but who gave up 
all to ambition, not being able to ſoften, nor 
bring over the Dauphin to his meaſures, thought 


himſelf obliged ro preſerve the kingdom, or at 


leaſt to ſtrengthen his party, by entering into a 
negociation with the Engliſh, "The two courts 
met at Meulan ; they had ſeveral conferences, 
and had agreed upon almoſt all the conditions, 


when the miniſters of the Dauphin, judging 


that their maſter would not alone be able to re- 


ſift the Duke of Burgundy, united with the En- 


gliſn, and ſent a ſecret expedition to break the ne- 


_ gociation, The meſlengers employed, knowing 


that the Duke was paſſionately in love with the 


wife of Lord: de Giac, his chancellor, won her 
to their intereſts, and through her means, as ſhe 


abſolutely governed the Duke, the treaty with 


the King of England was broken. This rupture 


was ſoon followed by a treaty between the Dau- 
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phin and the Duke; a treaty to which the two 
Princes ſolemnly ſwore, in a conference at Poilly- 
le- ſcrt, to which place Madame Giac had accom 
panied the Duke her lover. In this interview the 
Duke of Burgundy and the Dauphin appeared ſin- 
cerely reconciled, and a ſecond meeting was agreed 
upon at Montereau. In the interval which eſ- 
caped, the Duke made ſome ſerious refleCtions ; 
the aſſaſſination of the Duke of Orleans, which 
a wounded conſcience inceſſantly recalled to his 
remembrance, made him apprehend repriſals 
might be made; and what added colour to this 
fear was, that the Dauphin was ſurrounded and 
accompanied by the old friends and ſervants of 
the Duke of Orleans. Theſe ſuſpicions made 
him change the day of the interview to one 
more diſtant; but when the time propoſed by 
the Duke himſelf arrived, he found his irreſolu- 
tion equally great. They had then recourſe to 
Madame Giac, whoſe advice determined the 
Duke to depart for Bray, where he 6 NE tell into 
his former incertitude, 

Madam Giac, who had followed him to that 
place, ſeeing him ſo agitated, offered to go to 
Montereau, aſſuring him, that ſhe ſhould there be 
able to penetrate into the ſecrets of the Dau- 
phin's court, and to diſcover whether any evil 
deſign was agitated in his council, Madame 


Giac 
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Giac was received with all the diſtinction neceſ- 
farily due to the woman who governed a Prince, 
whom they ſo much wiſhed to have in their 
power. She returned from Montereau, and tried 
to diflipate the uneaſineſs of the Duke, by advif- 
ing him to give himſelf up with an entire confi- 
dence, and the Dute departed fully perſuaded that 
his life could not have a better guarantee, than 
a woman ſo intereſted in prelerving it. 

TEE Prince loved her with ſuch tenderneſs, 
that in entering the caſtle of Montereau his 
whole attention was engroſſed in providing for 
the ſafety of his miſtreſs. He confided her to 
the care of Jonvelle and Tonlongeon, leaving 
them two hundred armed men, and an hundred 
| archers. Theſe precautions taken, the Duke 
proceeded to the bridge, upon which he was 
killed by thoſe who accompanied the Dauphin 
ſeveral of his men alſo loft their lives in his de- 
fence. | | 

The fatal conſequences which accrued to the 
kingdom from this murder, are well known : but 
it is not fo eaſily diſcovered whether this aſſaſſi- 
nation was premeditated ; whether the confer- 
ence requeſted with ſo much earneſtneſs, was 
not a proof that it was; and whether or not the 
Dauphin was acceſſary to it: theſe are diſcuſſions 
which appertain to the hiſtorian, and have con- 
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founded all thoſe who have hitherto ſpoken of 
it. It is ſtill another problem, whether Ma- 


dame Giac decejved her lover, or employed the 


influence ſhe had upon his mind, ſolely with the 
intention to eſtabliſh a good underſtanding be- 
tween him and the Dauphin. This, however, 
is certain, and it makes ſtrongly againſt the lady, 


that, after the death of the Duke, ſhe eſpouſed 


the cauſe of the Dauphin, as alſo did her huſ- 
band, diſcovering not the leaſt repugnance to 
unite herſelf with the murderers of her lover. 
This ſtep cauſed ſtrong ſuſpicion that ſhe had 
entered into the conſpiracy of the Duke's death, 


Let that be as it might, the charms of her beau- 


ty, her birth, and large poſſeſſions, rendered her 


acceptable at the court of the Dauphin. What 


ſtill further argues the treachery of Giac, or of 
his wife, or perhaps of both, is, that this no- 
bleman having become the favourite of Charles 
VII, indignantly betrayed him. The high- 


conſtable de Richemont cauſed him to be 
arreſted, upon which he made coyfeſſion of 


the moſt enormous crimes, and was put to 
death,” | 
HisToORY gives us ſtill further reaſon to form 
unfavourable conjectures upon the conduct of 


Madame Giac in this inſtance : the Duke of 


Richemont exacted, it is true, a reſtitution of the 
„ immenſe 


G 1/4. .& 


| immenſe riches Lord Giac had amaſſed by means 
not very legal: but the Duke de la Tremouille 
did not a little hurry on the ruin of De Giac, be- 
ing in love with his wife, whom he married ſoon 
after the death of her huſband, without its being 
diſcovered whether ſhe contributed to it or not. 
Madame Giac, who in ſome meaſure cauſed the 
Duke of Burgundy's death, had been the inno- 
cent, but true cauſe of a crime, in marrying the 
Lord Giac. She was named Catherine de Liſle | 
Bouchard, and was widow of the Count de Ton- 
nerre, when his brother fell in the battle of 
Agincourt, She appeared at court, ftill in 
the flower of her youth, and with all the ad- 
vantages of beauty, and the large acceſſion of 
wealth which had lately fallen to her. She was 
ſoon the object of all the young noblemen's re- 
gard. Giac became paſſionately in love, but ** | 
was already married. | 

Hap it not been for this obſtacle, he with 
have hoped for the preference, as he poſſeſſed a 
prevailing figure, wit, and an immenſe fortune, 
which had been left him by Chancellor de Giac 


8 grandfather. 


Hrs virtue became the ſacrifice to his paſſion: 

Giac poiſoned his wife, named Jane de Gaillae; 
the crime was ſecret; he was approved by the 
lady, and married her. | L478 
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BEconinG ſuſpicious upon her conduct, and 

willing to impreſs her with a fear of violating 
the conjugal faith, he ventured to confeſs” the 
crime he had committed, to poſſeſs her. 
II is aſtoniſhing that this avowal did not re- 
ſtrain Madame Giac, and ſtill more ſo, that Giac 
ſuffered her to be the acknowledged favourite of 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

Anno 1419. 
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THE Count de Gleichen (a German by 
birth) was made priſoner in a battle fought a- 
gainſt the Infidels, and carried into Turkey, 
where he underwent all the hardſhips of a long. 
and ſevere captivity. His employment, among 
other ſervile occupations, was that of cultivating 
the earth. As he was one day thus employed, 
he was accoſted, and much interrogated, by the 
daughter of the King his maſter, as ſne took the 

air. His good mien, and gentcel addreſs, 
wrought ſo powerfully upon the Princeſs, that 
ſhe promiſed to break his.chains, and at the ſame 
time to follow him to his own country, provided 
he would marry her. But I have a wife and 
children,“ replied the Count. © That (an- 
ſwered 
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ſwered the Princeſs) will not be an impediment : 
it is tho cuſtom in Turkey to have ſeveral 
& wives.” Conſidering liberty as the moſt, pre- 
cious of all human poſſeſſions, the Count did not 
enter into any further clairciſſement, but ex- 
preſſed his gratitude, and engaged bis wots: to 
the Princels. | va 


WIEN a woman \ has fixed her ts upon any 


thing, it is ſaid ſhe is not long in finding the 


means to accompliſh her defires. The Princeſs 


was a woman; and born in a country where 


the deſires of that ſex are the more violent, be- 


cauſe there is leſs opportunity of gratifying them. 
She employed herfelf to ſuch advantage, that 


the Count ſoon after found himſelf at liberty, and 
embarked with her. They arrived without in- 
terruption at Venice, where the Count found one 


of his gentlemen, who informed him of all that 
had happened during his captivity. From, this 


domeſtic he learnt that his wife and children 


were well; but before he allowed himſelf the 


pleaſure of embracing them, he went to Rome; 


and after having .ingenuouſly related the whole 
of his ſingular cafe to the Pope, the Pontiff gave 


him permiſſion to keep his two wives. 


Ir the Court of Rome had ſhewn complaiſ- 
ance upon this occaſion, the wife of the Count 
could not do leſs; the loaded the T urkiſh Prin- 
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ceſs, to whom ſhe was indebted for the return of 
her beloved huſband, with careſſes and marks of 
friendſhip. The Princeſs was ſenſible of, and 
returned all thefe civilities ; ſhe had the mortifi- 
cation to be ſteril, but was not the leſs attached 
to the children of her rival. 

« WE find (ſays the author of the Theatrical 
Hiſtory) a monument at Erfort, upon which this 
F relation | is inſcribed.” 


GONCALO GUSTOS. 


 GONCALO GUSTOS.,: Lord of Falas and 
of ara. deſcended from the Counts of Caſtile, 
had ſeven ſons by Donna Sancha, ſiſter of Ruy 
Velaſquez, Lord of Bylarau. Theſe were known 
by the name of the ſeven children of Lara. Be- 
ing in the flower of their age, they aſſiſted at the 
nuptials of Ruy Velaſquez their uncle, who 
married Donna Lombra. During the nuptial 
rejoicings, a warm diſpute aroſe between Gon- 
calo Guſtos, the youngeſt of the children, and 
Alvare Sanchez, coufin of the bride. This 
\ quarrel was attended with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences. A few days after, Donna Lombra 
went to Barbadilla, and took the children with 
her, Deſirous of puniſhing Goncalos, becauſe 
perhaps 


G'ONCALO Gusros. 5 


perhaps he had not treated her couſin with ſuf- 
ficient reſpeQ, ſhe ordered one of her flaves to 


dawb his face with a cucumber dipt in blood. 


The flave obeyed, and was put to death by the 
children at the feet of his miſtreſs. Donna 


Lombra vowed to revenge this injury in a ſig- 


nal manner; and as ſhe had inſpired her huſ- 
band with a lively paſſion for her, ſhe had not 


much trouble in making him eſpouſe her cauſe, 


Velaſquez, the better to execute the cruel ven- 
geance he meditated, pretended a reconciliation 
with his brother, who had taken part with his 
children, and requeſted him to go on his behalf 


to thank Hiſſem, King of the Moors, for a fa- 
vour he deſigned to grant him. Guſtos departed, 
being charged with a letter to the King, in which 


Velaſquez informed him, © That he had no ene- 
mies ſo great as the ſeven children of Lara 
« and their father.” Hiſſem, not ſuſpecting the 


falſhood of this advice, given him by the uncle of 


the children, himſelf cauſed Guſtos to be ſeized 
and thrown into priſon, and diſpatched a party of 
his troops to apprehend his ſons. The treache- 
rous Velaſquez took care to have them conducted 
to a place he mentioned, with few attendants, un- 
der pretence of their going to meet their father. 
They preſently found themſelves ſurrounded by 
the Moors, wno threatened to take their lives if 

1 they 
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they did not ſurrender. They, notwithſtanding 
theſe menaces, defended themſelves with aſtoniſh - 
ing bravery : but the number of their enemies 
neceſſarily prevailed ; one of the brothers was 

killed in the combat, the ſix. others were taken, 
with their governor, and put to death. Their 
heads were carried to Hiſſem; who was ſo 

touched with the misfortune of theſe young lords, 
that he ſet their father at liberty. 

Love had lightened the chains of Guſtos, and 
prepared him a reſource in his misfortunes . he 
had the addreſs to pleaſe the ſiſter of the King, 
and on his departure left her proofs of his affec- 
tion. She was dclivered of a ſon, whom ſhe 
called Mudara Goncalis. 

WukNx Mudara grew toward maturity, and 
learnt that he was the fon of Goncalo Guſtos, 
he · aſced, and obtained permiſſion, to go and fee 

his father. The tender reception which he re- 
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ceived, ſo entirely attached him to the author of 
his being, that he received baptiſm, and would 
1 never after leave him. Being informed of the 
q cruel death of his brothers, he thought they 


4 ought to be revenged. He killed Velaſquez; 
=” and having ſeized Donna Lombra, the author of 
| All the miſchief, cauſed her to be ſtoned to death, 
4 | and afterward burnt. This terrible vengeance 
=- ene him the friendſhip of Donna Sancha : ſhe 


| | | 15 a pte 
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adopted him for her ſon ; and by this means he 


became ſole heir to all that appertained to the- 
| houſe of Lara. It is from him that are deſcend- 
ed the Maurequez de Lara in Spain; and, among 


others, Malfa de Maurique, the wife of "ROSE 


Heriquez I. king of Portugal. 


Anno 993. 


ene a and 
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GRACHUS (SzmrRroNIUs) 
 SEMPRONIUS GRACHUS, a Roman of 


illuſtrious birth, received from Nature all thoſe 
talents, calculated to excite the moſt ardent paſ- 
ſions. He abandoned himſelf too readily to the 
bent of his inclinations, and became their vic- 
tim. He was, it is ſaid, the firſt who had the 


| "good fortune to pleaſe the celebrated Julia, the 
daughter of Auguſtus, before ſhe became the 


wife of Agrippa, and had obtained over the heart 


of that Princeſs the greateſt aſcendency. When, 


after the death of Agrippa, ſhe had -eſpouſed 
Tiberius, ſhe ſought to ruin her huſband i in the 


opinion of the Emperor her father; and this con- 


duct was attributed to Grachus, her lover. The 
licentiouſneſs of Julia becoming in the end ſo 
public, that Auguſtus could not be ignorant of 
it, ſhe was baniſhed to the Ifle of Pandataria, 
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now Sine Marie, in the Tuſcan Sea, and four of 
her moſt notorious lovers were alſo exiled. Of 
this number was Sempronius Grachus, who was 
ſent to the Iſle of Cercina, now called Gemele- 
ria, over againſt the coaſt of Tunis. There this 
illuſtrious exile had leiſure, during fourteen 
years, to make melancholy reflections upon an 
unhappy paſſion, Which deprived him of his 
country, his fortune, and of thoſe honours upon 
which his birth and talents had given him a 


claim. However hard his ſituation, time ren- 
dered it ſupportable; and hope, that laſt reſource 


of the unfortunate, ſtill remained to ſolace him; 
but Tiberius, upon his advancement to the em- 
pire, remembering his conduct with reſpect to 
Julia, ſent ſoldiers into the Iſle of Cercina, who 
put an end to his exile and his life, 


Anno 766. 


GRAMONT (Taz CounT Dt) 


COUNT DE GRAMONT, (known by the 
Memoirs which bear his name) after the ſiege 
of Turin, paſſed ſome time in that city with his 


friend the Chevalier de Matta. They were not 


long before they choſe themſelves each a miſtreſs. 


Count de Gramont addreſſed his vows to Ma- 


demoiſelle 


2 
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demoiſelle * Saint-Germain, and recommend- 
ed to his friend Madame de Senantes. The 


Count made an early impreſſion on the heart of 


his miſtreſs ; but in ſpight of his vivacity and in- 


ſinuating addreſs, was not able to bring his amour 
to the concluſion he wiſhed. In the mean while 


he obſerved that De Matta was not more ſuc- 
ceſsful with Madame de Senantes ; for though 
not difficult of acceſs, certain preliminaries were 
requiſite, by no means agreeable to the blunt ſin- 
cerity of the Chevalier. The Count, who by 
this time deſpaired of ſucceeding with  Made- 


moiſelle de Saint-Germain, reſolved to ſeize on 


the good fortune his friend neglected. He flat- 
tered himſelf it would be an eaſy taſk to render 
himſelf agreeable to Madame de Senantes; but 
the difficulty was how to deceive her huſband 
and the Chevalier de Matta. The following 
ſtratagem, which the Count employed for this 


little god who inſpired it. 

„TEE two friends having capped at the 
« country ſeat of Monſieur de Senantes, Count 
« de Gramont gave De Matta to underſtand 


4 that it was neceſſary to return the civility at 
& their apartments. M. de Senantes was ar- 


& cordingly invited. 


 * His figure was not calculated to inten 


any 


purpoſe, is laughable, and does honour to _ : 
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“perfectly diſguſting by his converſation, which 


was entirely deſtitute of wit or information, 


and vras delivered in the moſt coarſe, ungraceful 
& manner. What rendered it ſtill more inſup- 


portable was, that M. de ante r him- 


c ſelf on his erudition. | 
„ PREVIOUS to this viſit, the Woke had in- 
&« formed M. de Senantes that De Matta was a 
% man of great learning; though, in reality, 
& there was nothing the Chevalier deteſted more 
c than books and erudition. 
« DurixGs ſupper, M. de Gramont requeſted 


„ his gueſt to tell him the name of his lady's 


« family? He anſwered (as the Count expected) 


:$6by a genealogy which promiſed to have no end. 

( De Matta, wearied with his prolixity, attempt= 
cc ed to change the ſubject : but M. de Senantes, 
e ſhrugging his ſhoulders, continued his narra- 


te tion, The Chevalier, at length grown deſpe- 
ce rate, interrupted the, diſcourſe by ſaying, Do 
« you not remember, Sir, that is better to know 
& too little than too much?” M. de Senantes 
ce took fire at theſe words, and a ſerious quarrel 
« would certainly have enſued, had not Count de 
“ Gramont (contented with the ſucceſs of his 


22 * ſcheme) interfered, and ſo far reconciled them, 


6 tat 
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te that De Senantes, at parting, gave each an in- 
e yitation to his country ſeat for the next day. 
« Ty the morning, De Matta went out on a 


c party of hunting, and M. de Senantes to his 


« country ſeat, to prepare for the reception of 
« his friends. The Count, in the mean while, 


« artfully circulated a report that the Chevalier 
ce de Matta, and M. de Senantes, had, the preced- 


« ing night, a diſpute during ſupper, and that 
5 they had aroſe early, and were abſent. 

« THe Princeſs, alarmed at this intelligence, 
immediately ſent for the Count de Gramont, 
« who counterfeited great ſurprize when her 


« Highneſs ſpoke, but confeſſed that he had been 


« preſent the night before, when ſome words 
ce paſſed between his friends; though, he added, 
«© he could not have believed either would have 
« kept them in mind till the next day. He ſaid, 
«if the miſchief was not already done, the 
« thorteſt way would be to lay them both un- 
„der an arreſt; and, if they were found, he 
« would endeavour to accommodate matters be- 
« tween them. X29 | 

* THEY found M. de Senantes at his coun- 
c try-houſe, where the officer, without diſco- 
vering his reaſons, conſigned him to the 


„guards, in whoſe cuſtody he remained in the 


* utmoit aſtoniſhment. 
| © WHEN 
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«© WEN De Matta returned from the Kunt, 


ce the Princeſs ſent the ſame officer to requeſt his 


ce word of honour, that he would not leave his 

* houſe till the next day. This compliment 
greatly ſurpriſed him, as no cauſe was aſſigned 
for the injunction. His ſtomach was up, and 
© a good dinner waited for him; nothing, there- 
fore, in the preſent juncture could appear fo 
“ unreaſonable to De Matta as to exact his for- 


“ bearance; but he had given his word. Be- 
ing at a loſs to gueſs the meaning of this 
ce ſtrange proceeding, he diſpatched a meſſenger 


00 to his friend, but De Gramont was not yet re- 


turned from the country. 
2 Tas Chevalier (the Count) had Cond M. 
de de Senantes highly incenſed to ſee himſelf a 


0 priſoner in his own houſe, on account of a 


* man whom he deſigned to entertain as his 
c friend. He complained of Matta with great 


« aſperity to the Count, telling him that he 
© could not believe he had offended him, but as 
the Chevalier loved to diſpute, begged he 


* would aſſure him, that in the mind he then 


„ was, on the firſt opportunity he would give 
him enough. ' | . 7 


“Count de Gramont aſſured De Senantes 
© that his friend had not the leaſt knowledge of 
« this uch, affair; that, on the contrary, he 
« eſteemed 
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« efteemed him greatly, It muſt, he ſaid, have 
originated from the extreme tenderneſs of his 
6 lady, who, probably, being alarmed on the re- 


« port of the lacquies who ſerved at table, had 
ce been to the Princeſs to prevent the fatal conſe- 
« quences of a ſuppoſed duel : he believed 
« moreover, he added, that he had himſelf con- 
« tributed to encreaſe the fears of Madame de 


„ Senantes, as ſpeaking of Matta, he recollected 


« frequently to have ſaid that he was the moſt 
« rude ſwordſman of France; as, in effect, that 
poor lad never fought but he had the misfor- 
« tune to kill his man. 13 
„ M. DE SENANTEs, ſomewhat ſoftened, faid 
« he was his moſt humble ſervant ; that he 
„ ſhould ſeverely reprimand his wife for her im- 
pertinent tenderneſs, and ſhould be men 
© to ſee his dear friend Matta again. | 
«© Tax Chevalier aſſured him he would try to 


d effect it, and at the ſame time recommended it 
-< to the guards not to ſuffer De Senantes to eſ- 


*© cape, till they had orders from the Count, as it 
<« appeared he ſtill retained the reſolution of en- 
e countering De Matta ; and they would be an- 


< {werable for the conſequences. a 


« HavinG by this means ſecured De Se 


nantes, Gramont wiſhed equally to ſecure the 


cc. other: 5 without loſs of time he returned to the 
& city. 
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cc eity. De Matta no ſooner ſaw him, than he 
« exclaimed petulantly—* What the devil is the 
« meaning of all this? What fine farce are they 
'66 playing on me? For my part, I am unacquaint- 

* ed with the ridiculous cuſtoms of this place. 
« Wherefore am I detained priſoner upon my 
word ?. Wherefore ! (replied the Count 
« de Gramont) It is becauſe thou art thyſelf 
e more abſurd than all this: who muſt diſpute 
« with a fantaſtic humourſome fellow, fit only to 
cc excite your laughter? Some officious valet 
= has, without doubt, publiſhed the memorable 
& conteſt of laſt night. -You have been ſeen to 
'& go out of the city this morning; Senantes 
e ſome time after. This has given the alarm, 
cc and cauſed her Royal Highneſs to take theſe 
precautions. Senantes is under an arreſt ; 
ce but your word is conſidered ſufficient. This, 
* inſtead of exciting your wrath, demands your 
« gratitude. Were I in your caſe, I ſhould re- 
ce turn my humble acknowledgments to her 
« Highneſs, as it is evidently in conſideration of 
<« your ſafety, that ſhe intereſts herſelf in the af- 
& fair, I am going to take a turn to the Palace, 
ce where I ſhall! endeavour to clear up the myſtery. 
““In the mean while, as there is not much ſign 
« of accommodating matters to _ you can- 
© not 
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« not do better than order: a ſupper; for I 2 
„ be with you in a few moments.” a 

% MATTA, conſidering what his friend had 
&« {aid as reaſonable, charged him not to omit to 
« teſtify his moſt humble thanks to her Royal 
« Highneſs, although he had nothing to fear 


from Senantes, whom) nevertheleſs he could 


not eſteem. | . 1 BT 
TRE Chevalier de Gramont returned in 
« half an hour, with two or three friends, who 
« had accompanied De Matta to the hunt. 
« Theſe gentlemen, upon the report of the quar-- 


rel, had come ſeparately to offer their ſervices 


to Matta againſt the peaceable Senantes. 


Matta having returned them thanks, detained 


them to ſupper, and put on his morning gown. 
« Things being in the train the Chevalier de 
« Gramiont wiſhed, he drew De Matta on one 
« fide, and told him, after having exacted ſeveral 
c oaths that he would not betray his confidence, 


<« that the little Saint Germain had at laſt; ap- 


ce pointed him a rendezvous. © It is on this ac- 


count, (ſaid he) that I mean to leave the com- 


<« pany; under pretence of going to play at court. 
* He entreated him to give his abſence this 
turn to the gueſts, as the Piedmonteſe were na- 


< turally ſuſpicious. Matta, charmed with this 


« confidence, returned to table, and exerted all 


his 
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ce his ſpirits to comply-with the requeſt of his 


c“ friend; he launched a thouſand invectives 


« againſt the rage for gaming, which ſo infatu- 
e ated all thoſe who gave themſelves up to it, 
« that they abandoned every thing to ſacrifice 


e days and nights to it. He openly ridiculed the 
4e folly of the Count upon this article, and ſe- 


“ cretly the credulity of the Piedmonteſe, whom 
© he ſo completely deceived. The party did 


not ſeparate till late, and Matta reſted very 


« content, with what he had done for his friend, 


“ who in the mean while enjoyed the reward of 


“his perfidy, if appearances may be credited, 
« The tender Senantes had received him with 
ce gratitude, and appeared every thing that was 
&« ſeducing; her charms were not in the leaſt 
« neglected ; and if there are inſtances where we 
“may deteſt the traitor, while we profit by the 


_ Etreaſon ;—this was not the caſe with Madame 


de Senantes.“ 


. 
. 


Love, who crowned\the Count de Gramont in 


this inſtance, was not always ſo favourable : that 


little god placed him among thoſe victims, whom 


he continually ſacrificed to his caprices. Upon 
the death of the Cardinal Mazarine, M. de Gra- 
mont became enamoured of Mademoiſelle de la 
Motte Houdancourt, one of the daughters of the 


Queen-mother. Nothing was ever more im- 
| prudent 
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prudent than his abandoning himſelf to this 
paſſion, as he could not be ignorant that the 


King had caſt a favourable glance upon. this 
lady. 


Tre Count "IE obſerved that. his paſſion 

was troubleſome and diſguſting : but he had the 
1 preſumptuous folly to reſolve on overcoming. 
SF theſe obſtacles. © It was then he perceived, 
| « that if Love renders all conditions equal, it is 
3 not ſo between rivals. He was baniſhed from 
E | « the court; and went into England. 15 

BEFoRE his departure, he had a pleaſant ad- 

venture. He had obtained a rendezvous with ef 
Marian de Lorme, a girl replete with beauty, 
wit, and caprice. The Count was congratulating 
himſelf upon the good fortune that attended 
him, when he received from his miſtreſs the pret- 
tieſt billet in the world Filled with com- 
<« plainings and deſpair, that a pain in her head, 
e which obliged her to keep her bed, would de- 
« prive her of the pleaſure of ſeeing him till 
the morrow.” | 1 1 
T uis ſudden indiſpoſition appeared ſuſpicious 
to the Count. The ſpies he ſent out confirmed 
his ſuſpicions. He then formed the deſign of 
interrupting the happineſs of his. rival, or pro- 9 
fiting by it himſelf, 
8 As he had ſome diſtance to go from his own 
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c apartments to the houſe of his miſtreſs, when 
ce night was come he mounted his horſe, without 
c ſuffering any one to attend him, As he went 
« out of the Royal Square, he ſaw a man enter 
© on foot, who endeavoured as much as he was 
« able to efcape obſervation : but he had not 


c ſuch good fortune; the Count knew him to be 


e the Duke de Briſſac. Not doubting but that 
ei he was his rival, he approached him, ſeeming 
« as if he doubted whether he was not deceived, 
„ and jumping from his horſe with an air of 
«© much haſte, © Briſſac, my friend, (ſaid he) you 
ce muſt do me a favour of the laſt importance. 
« | have an appointment for the firſt time at the 
« houſe of a perſon a few paces from hence; as 
«it is only to take a preparatery meaſure, I ſhall 


c not be long. Lend me your cia, if you love 


c me, and walk my horſe till I return : but, above 
«© all, do not go far from hence. You ſee I ufe 
ce you freely, but it is, as you know, a matter of 
t great importance. The Count took his cloak 
« without waiting for an anſwer ; the Duke the 
e bridle of the horſe, keeping his eye on the 
“Count: but that gave him little infor mation, 
« for having made a feint to enter an oppoſite 
ee houſe, he glided along under the arches to the 
« door of thenymph De Lorme, which opened as 
« ſoon as he had knocked. Gramont was ſo well 
diſguiſed 
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* the Duke's cloak, that he was miſtook for 
„„ him; and the door being immediately ſhut, 
e he paſſed, unqueſtioned, to the chamber 
of the lady. He found her reclined upon a 
% a ſopba, in the moſt negligent and becom - 
„„ ing diſhabille. She never had appeared ſo 
« handſome, nor perhaps ever been fo ſur- | 
« priſed, Seeing her confuſion, * How is it, 
my charmer ? ſaid he: © conſidering you 
« are indiſpoſed, how elegant your attire ! 
* The head-ach, I ſuppoſe, is over,'—* No,“ 
returned ſhe, I ſtill have it; and you will 
44 oblige me by going, and letting me be put 
to bed. To the laſt,” ſaid he, I have no 
* objeCtion ; but as to going, pardon me, my 
pretty one—the Chevalier de Gramont is 
% not a fool—we do not take ſo much pains 
„in adorning ourſelves for nothing. You 
„will ſee, nevertheleſs,” replied ſhe, that it 
* 18 for nothing; for ſo it will prove to you.” 
© © How!” ſaid the Count, after having pro- 
* miſed me a rendezvous ?—* Well,” ſaid ſhe” 
„ briſkly, when I bave promiſed you fifty, it 
* reſts with me to keep them, and with you. 
to paſs them by, unleſs my pleaſure is the 
5 contrary.'—* That would be very well,” faid 
* the Count, * if it was not to give admittance 
to another,'—-She, as. confident as the more 
Vor. „ E e innocent, 


— 
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& innocent, and as well prepared as thoſe who 
« were leſs ſo, became violent more of cha- 
& grin than confuſion—at being ſuſpected. 
The Count, Ng that ſhe carried it with 
% high hand, * Mademoiſelle,” ſaid he, do 
© not diſcompoſe yourſelf—I know. 18 it is 
„that perplexes you. You fear that Briſſac 
c ſhould find me with you; but ſet your mind 
is at caſe upon that met with him near your 
& houſe ; and, Heaven be praiſed, have ſo or- 
& dered it, that he will not pay you ſo early 
« a viit.' He ſaid this with an air of ſome 
% concern. She appeared at firſt embarraſſed ; 
and, looking upon the Count with ſurpriſe, 
4% What would you ſay of the Duke de Brit- 
& ſac?” ſaid ſhe.— I would ſay,” replied Gra- 
% mont, * that he is at the top of the ſtreet 
& walking my horſe; and if you will not be- 
& lieve me, you have only to ſend one of your 
&« ſervants to convince you of the truth, or to 
<& behold his cloak, which I have left in your 
ee anti-chamber.'—Here a fit of laughter ſuc- 
&« cceded, to her aſtoniſhment ; and, throwing 
« her arms about his neck, My Chevalier,” 
« ſaid ſhe, thou art too amiable and too ex- 


“ traordinary, not to be pardoned every thing.” 


% The Count related the particulars of what 


7 had 1 De Lorme was ready to expire 


6c with 
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e with Menpter; ; and, ſeparating good friends, | 
<« ſhe aſſured the Chevalier, that his rival might | 
„walk horſes as long as h2 pleaſed, for that 
* he ſhould not that ny ſet foot in her 
% houſe.” 


Tus Count found Briſſac faithfully in the 


place where he left him: he made a tliouſand 


apologies for having detained him ſo long, and 
returned a thouſand thanks for his com, lai- 


ſance. 


Tre Duke ſaid, he jeſted with him; for 
that ſuch ceremony ſhould never be between 
friends; and to convince him that he had 
rendered this little ſervice with a good heart, 
he infiſted upon holding the horſe while. he 


re- mounted. The Count wiſhed him a good 
night, returned him his cloak, and went 
home, perfectly in Fes with bis miſttrels and 
his rival. | 335 


Tris beautiful Marion de Lorme, who 
cave rife to the adventure, had been the miſ- 
treſs of Cinq Mars, and it was alſo faid that 
he had privately married her. She was of | 
Chalon, in Champagne, - and was diſtin- 


ed by three different names, which ſhe. 


acquired from love. She was called Madam 
le Grand, on account of M. de Cinq Mars; 
Madam la Cardinale, from the Cardinal de 


E 2 Richelieu, 


75 Süss 


Richelieu, who, in her arms, ſometimes re- 
laxed from the weighty concerns of the State ; 
and Madam la Surintendante, on account of 
the Superintendant Demery, who repaid her 
favours like a Superintendant. 


/16-U-3''s © 
HENRY DE LORRAINE, Duke of 


Guiſe, ſurnamed Le Balafre, was one of thoſe 


men whom nature rarely forms, and who has 


only to appear to be beloved. His ambition, 


and the violent remedy Henry III. was obliged 


to employ againſt him, to retain the ſove- 


reignty, is well known. He, above all, re- 


tained the greateſt empire over the women; 


and it is thought that many huſbands found 
great conſolation in his death. His ſucceſs in 
this reſpect made him negle& his wife ; but 
ſhe, it is ſaid, made herſelf amends : and the 


aſſaſſination of Saint Megrin confirmed the 


ſuſpicions of many people on this head, who 
pretend that the Duke was the author of Saint 
Megrin's death, and aſſure us that the King of 


' Navarre, upon hearing it, ſaid, * I am obliged 


&« to the Duke of Guiſe, my couſin, for not 


| "Pp ſuffering ſuch a minion as Saint Megrin to 
1 diſ- 
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vc iar him.“ Others are, bowever, 
of a diſſerent op- nionIf the Duke of Guile 
experi-ne2d chagrin on account of his wife's 
conduct, Love made him amends upon ſeve- 
ral occaſions, but eſpecially in the ſucceſs of 
his paſſion for Margaret of F rance, afterwards 
Queen of Navarre. . 

Hx became enamomed of this Princeſs in 
an interview between the Courts of France 


and Spain, at Bayonne. During the tilts and 


tournaments, at which Margaret was, pre- 
ſent to crown the victors, the young Duke of 
Guiſe was ſeveral times at the feet of the- 
Princeſs, to receive the deſtined prize—and 
in thoſe moments he inſpired and felt the moſt 
ardent paſhon. In a bal which was after- 
wards given, the Duke, under the diſgui e of 
an aſtrologer, had the boldneſs to eines his 
p ſſion to the Princeſs. | 
Tuis. dan of happineſs was ſoon overcaſt | 
The Queen Mother had perceived the new- 
born paſhon of the Duke for her daughter; 
and not willing that the Princes of Lorraine, 
already too puiſſant, ſhould become more fo, 
by the hope of ſo conſiderable an alliance, ſhe 
inſiſted upon the Duke's abſenting himſelf for 
ſome time. The Cardinal de Lorraine, chief 
of his houſe, made the Duke, in ſpight of 
„„ himſelf, 
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himſelf, conſent; and he departed for Hun- 


garia, where there had been a war between the 


Duke and the Emperor: but before he ſet 


out, he had the addreſs to give the Princeſs a 
letter, in which he painted his paſſion in lively 
colours, and acquainted her with the motives 


of his departure. 
WINTER having put an end to the war in 


Hungaria, the Duke of Guiſe returned to 
France. He cauſed a gentleman to precede 
him, named Chaſtelles, who was the couſin 
and lover of Mademoiſelle de Thorigny, Maid 
of Honour and confidante to the Princeſs Mar- 
garet, It was not difficult to win over this 
lady to his interefts; and ſhe engaged the 
Princeſs to repair, under pretence of devotion, 
to the Abby de Poiſſoy, and to promiſe to re- 
ceive the Duke incognita. The Duke flew to the 
rendezvous upon the wings of love, and threw 
himſelf at the feet of his 1 luſtrious miſtreſs, 


The particulars of what paſſed b tween the 


Jovers in this interview, is not neceſſary to our 
ſubje&: we ſhall content ourſelves with ſay- 
ing, that the Princeſs promiſed to give her 
hand to the Duke, 

PoLITICAL intereſts ſcon after diſunited the 
knot which love had formed. The Queen 


Mother, incenſed againſt the Proteſtants, not 


having 
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having it in her power to deſtroy them by 
open force, had recourſe to artifice and ſtrata- 


gem. She affeded a great eſteem for the Ad- 
miral, chief of the Huguenot party, and, ſtill 


more to convince him of the ſincerity of her 


reconciliation, cunningly propoſed a marriage 
between the Princeſs Margaret and the King 


of Navarre. 1 25 
Wren all the preliminaries \ were ſettled re- 


lative to this union, which was to cement the 


peace, ſhe informed the Princeſs of it. She 
caſily perceived that the project was diſpleaſing 


to her daughter; but the EXACTES n ming 
from her. 


AFTER this viſit, the Princeſs wrote this fol- 4 
lowing letter to her lover. The Queen has 


«been to inform nie, that my marriage with 
< the King of Navar-e is reſolved on- This 


unexpected ſtroke has thrown me into the 
* utmoſt aſtoniſhment. I will not abandon 


* myſelf to deſpair till you have told m&whe- 
„ther the misfortune is inevitable. I Was 
e deſtined for you—can you then ſuffer them 
to raviſh me from you? — Remember the 


<< reciprocal engagements we have entered into 


„with each other! — The danger of loſing 


< you, makes me ſenſible more than ever how 


dear you are to me II am ſo much agi- 


S=4 tated 


= 


; 4 30 | GD T1 $%*, 
l i 4 < tated, it would require more time than I can 
© ſteal to deſcribe my feelings; and yet I could 
; „ wiſh you to know them, —Contrive with 
© Thorigny, if I cannot ſpeak with you alone; 
„ and, in the mean while, reſt aſſured, that, if 
my perſon is devoted th the King, my heart 
<< ſhall only be with you.” 
THis news reduced the Duke to deſpair : 
Nor deing able to influence the King by the 
Pope's Nuncio, who in vain ſet forth the dane 
ger of marrying the Princeſs in the preſent 4 
circumſtances, with a heretic, he obtained of 74 
the Pope that famous bull, which excommu-— 5 
1 nicated the Queen of Navarre, and declared all A 
a the heretic Princes incapable of ſucceeding to 2 
| 3 the crown. It is certain, thzt the ambition of | | 
| the Houſe of Lorrain was the principal cauſe | 
I of that faction, and of all that was done to an» | 4 
i Nihilate the Royal Houſe ; but the paſſion of FS 
1 the Duke of Guiſe for the Princeſs Margaret, a : - 
il paſſion which at the ſame time ſatisfied his ambi- X | 
L tion, did not a little contribute toward making 
| he Pope adopt thoſe violent meaſures of which 
j | we have ſpoken, | & 1 
| \Þ THE Queen Mother, who clearly perceived L + 
1 * daughter s partiality for the Duke, and her 1 
# | LI 
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repugnance to marry the King of Navarre, ſent 
orders to the Duke of Guile, from the King, 
to marry within eight days. | 
DurinG theſe proceedings, the Duke en- 
deavoured to obtain an interview with the 
Princeſs, which, to any but lovers, had ap- 
peared impoſſible. Thorigny aſked permiſſion 
of the Princeſs's Governeſs, for a large coffer, 
which belonged to her, to be brought into her 


chamber; and in this the Duke of Guiſe was 


tranſported into the apartment of Margaret. 
Tre Princeſs is repreſented ſo occupied in 


adorning her perſon to receive the Duke, that 


it may be ſuppoſed their interview was pleaſing 
and animated. 

HowEveR it be, two days after, the Duke 
eſpouſed the Duc eſs of Cleves, widow of 
Prince Porcien; and the Princeſs Margaret 
married the King of Navarre. Both,“ ſays 
an hiſtorian, were joined by the conjugal 
„ Kknot, but not by fove: the Princeſs Mar- 
„ garet, having placed her affection elſewhere, 


* was compelled by the King, who had com- # 
„ manded her to reſolve either on a cloiſter or 


* on this marriage ; and it is alſo ſaid, that, 
„remaining filent when it was neceſſary to 
* ſay yes, before the Cardinal de Bourbon, who 
6 performed tlie nuptial ceremonies, his Ma- 
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46 jeſt forcibly bent her head forward, to make 
her give that token of aſſent, inſtead of the 
% word.” 

THE marriage of the Princeſs with the King 
of Navarre had not been thought on, but to 
draw in the Huguenots at Paris, and the maſſa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew was the conſequence. 
Amidſt the horrors of that dreadful ſcene, Love 
reſerved for the Duke of Guiſe ſome delight- 
ful moments. After having witneſſed tlie aſ- 
ſaſſination of the Admiral, he returned to the 
Louvre. His heart led him to the apartment 
of the Queen of Nayarre, where he was ſtruck 
with a ſpectacle very ſingular. This was no 
other than a young man forcibly embracing 
the Queen, who was in her night dreſs. It 
was M. de Teſan, a Proteſtant gentleman, who 
having received two wounds, had ſheltered 
himſelf in the Queen's apartment, and, terri- 
fied with the fear of death, clung to her, in 
hope of avoiding the ſtroke. The Duke of 
Guiſe faved the life of M. de Tiſan; and tak- 
ing the Queen (who had fainted with appre- 
henſion) in his arms, he carried her to a bed, 
where he had time to ſatisfy his defires, had 
he been capable of indulging his paſſion in the 
midſt of a carnage, of which he had been the 
author and the actor. = 5 
| AFTER 


-— 


6vivs 


ArTxr the death of Charles IX. and the 
return of Henry III. of Poland, the King of 
Navarre, and the Duke de Alenſon, reſolved 
to leave the Court, out of ſome diſguſt, The 
Duke d'Alenſon, who was extremely fond of 


his ſiſter, (perhaps too much ſo, at leaſt if we 


give credit to the fatires of the times) would 


not depart without bidding her farewel, He | 


introduced himſelf in the night into her apart- 
ment, and deſcended from it by a cord, whick 
was faſtened to the window. The brave Buſy, who 
accompanied him, deſcended laſt, and was per- 
ceived by the Duke of Guiſe. Some time af- 
ter, the ſlanderers of the Court ſaid that Buſy 
was highly advanced in the favour of the 
Princeſs. There needed no more to excite the 
jealouſy of the Duke of Guiſe. He immediate- 
ly goes to the apartment of the Queen, makes 
himſelf known, and is admitted. Rage does 
not permit him to reſpect the quality of his 
miſtreſs, whom he loads with the ſevereſt re⸗ 


proaches. She however had no great difficulty 


in making him ſenfible of his injuſtice; and 

theſe lovers were on the point of ſetting the 
ſeal to their reconciliation, when the King was 
announced, who had juſt learnt the departure 
of the Duke d'Alenſfon., Scarcely had he en- 
tered, when he was alſo informed that the King 
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of Navarre had left the Court, quite furious 


and incenſed againſt his ſiſter. He left her un- 


der guard, and went out of the apartment. 

ITE Duke of Guiſe, who was concealed in 
a cloſet, impatiently awaited the concluſion of 
this ſcene, that he might withdraw: the 


guards who came to put their orders in execu- 


tion encreaſed the embarraſſment. Fortunate- 
ly, however, the officer had been page to the 
Duke, whom he ſuffered to deſcend by a private 


Ttair-caſe, diſguiſed in a ſoldier's great-coat. 


IT is certainly very praiſe-worthy of the Duke 
of Guiſe's hiſtorian, to endeavour to pei ſuade 
us that paſſion had no part in the affect ion the 
Duke entertained for the Princeſs ; but beſides 
that the memoirs of the times repreſent the 
Queen of Navarre as a Princeſs little acquaint- 
ed, even in the moſt tender age, with the 


bounds of virtue and modeſty; and on the 
bother fide, that the Duke of Guiſe did not 


paſs for a man who would negle& an oppor- 


tunity to further his intereſt with the fair-ſex ; 
how does this Platonic love agree with the 


proceedings of the Queen of Nayarre; and, 


above all, with her journey to the waters of 
Spa? It is ſaid that ſhe had no other object on 
this occaſion, than to favour the ambitious 


deſigns of the Duke, her lover, in perſuading 
| | Don 
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Don Juan of Autriche to adopt them; and 
theſe deſigns tended only to raiſe the Duke of 
_ Guiſe to the throne, in prejudice * her huſ- 
band the King of Navarre. 

Tus Duke was, it is ſaid, incognito, and ap- 
parently ill, at an inn at Caſtelet, where the 
Queen was to ſtop. He occupied a chamber 
which communicated by a door, of which he 
had the key, with the apartment of the Queen, 
ſo that he introduced himſelf in the niglit with 
the greateſt facility. It was in theſe interviews 
that they put the finiſhing ſtroke to the pro- 
jects of the Duke; projects, at the idea of 
which the Queen would have revolted, had 
not her paſſion entirely blinded her reaſon. 

ON her return to Court, this princeſs ſought 
all pofible pretences to avoid rejoining the 
King her huſband ; but an unlucky circum- 
ſtance obliged her. One of her couriers was 
arreſted : the letters with which he was charged 

fell into the hands of Henry III. who, finding 
one from the Princeſs to the Duke of Guile, 
wherein ſhe painted her paſſion in terms the 
leaſt equivocal, had the wickedneſs to ſend it 
to the King of Navarre, who, a ſhort time 
after, challenged the Duke of Guiſe to combat, 
under pretence of religion; but jealouſy was 


; | in 
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in reality the cauſe. The combat, however, 
did not take place. | 
To paint Queen Margaret's. paſſion for the 
Duke of Guiſe in the ſtrongeſt colours, two 
anecdotes, apparently fabulous, are recited. It 
is faid, that in the battle which the Duke gave 
in Vemori to the Germans and Swiſs, who 
came to the ſuccour of the Huguenots, the 
Queen of Navarre appeared, diſguiſed as a 
Chevalier; that ſhe fired a piſtol, and alſo gave 
the Marquis d'Onar, Chief of the Germans, a 

ſtroke on the head with a ſword : finally they 

ſay, that this Princeſs, being at Ager, and in- 
formed by the Duke of Mayenne of the danger 
that threatened the Duke of Guiſe at the States 
of Blois, pretended to have an inflammation in 
her eyes, ſhut up her apartment, cauſed Tho- 
rigny to occupy her bed, and, taking the habit 
of a courier, repaired to Blois, and gained ad- 
mittance into the apartment of the Duke, with 
whom ſhe paſſed a great part of the night pre- 

ceding his death. 

IuIs laſt anecdote 15 contratifies by other 
authors, who ſay, that it was Madam de Noer- 
moutiers who flept with the Duke the night 
before his death ; and that he fainted in the 
King's apartment juſt before he was aſſaſſinated. 
; With 
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With regard to the paſſion of the Duke for the 
Princeſs Margaret of France, it is a fact known 

to all the world. M. de Thou ſays himſelf, 
that the great famil-arity of this Prins eſs with 
the Duke of Guiſe, a young nobleman as 


handſome as brave, made the King fear the 


marriage with the King of Navarre would not 
take place. He adds, that Charles IX. was ſo 
irritated againſt the Duke for his preſumption, 
that he ordered Henry d' Angoulène, Grand 
Prior of France, and his natural brother, to 
aſſaſſinate him: that this order was not exe- 
cuted, through the cowardice of the Grand 
Prior : that moreover the Duke was appriſed 
of the deſign by Francis Balgac d' Entragnes; 
and that his marriage was the con{-quence of it. 
Anno 1750, 


H. 
| HARPALUS. 
HARPALUS, the Macedonian, was exiled 
and diſgraced by Philip King of Macedon, for 
eſpouſing the part of the young Prince Alex- 
ander. On the death of Philip, Harpalus was 


recalled, and impatiently expected to receive 
a recompence proportionable to the diſgrace 


with which his zeal for the young Prince had 
TTW . 
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overwhelmed. him. His hopes were not diſ- 
appointed; companion in the firſt victories of 
his Sovereign, he ſucceſſively held the govern- 
ments of Celicia and Babylon. Harpalus did 
not poſſeſs ſufficient ſtrength of mind to bear 
| his elevation with temperance; on the con- 
al trary, he gave the rein to his paſſions, which 
= he ſuffered to hurry him into the greateſt ex- 
bl ceſſes. He ſent for a celebrated courteſan from 
- | Athens, named Pithione, for whoſe fake he 
= entered into prodigious expences. On the 
þ death of this woman, whom he perfectly adored, 
| he erected to her memory at Babylon and be- 
| fore Athens two of the moſt ſuperb monuments 
in all Greece. This folly was ſucceeded by \ 
another; Glycere, a famous courtezan, took 
the place of Pithione in his affections, and 
brought an additional encreaſe to his expence 
and prodigality ; to ſupport which, this perfi- 
dious Governor grievouſly oppreſſed the peo- 
ple confided to his care. He thought he might 
do this with the greater ſecurity, as he was 
perſuaded Alexander would never return to the 
Indies. The approach of that Prince was, 
however, to his confuſion, announced, and, at 
the ſame time, the exemplary puniſhment of 
particular Governors were publicly threatened. 
Harpalus, foreſeeing his danger, fled with a 
. 5 
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part of the royal treaſure; and, not content 
with this perfidy, endeavoured (but without 


ſucceſs, to perſuade the Athenians to revolt 


from Alexander. Harpalus was at length mur- 
dered by one of his friends; an end worthy 


the man, who, abuſing the public truſt, 


thought that the blood of a people entruſted to 
his care might be ſpilt with impunity, to ſup- 
port his intemperance and boundleſs profuſion. 


HELIOGABAL US. 

"WHEN Macrin was ſeated ou the throne of 
the Cæſars, after having cauſed the Emperor 
Caracalla to be aſſaſſinated, Moeſa, the ſiſter of 
Julia, wife to the Emperor Severus, and aunt 
to Caracalla, retired to Emaſe, her eſtate in 
Phenicia, with her two daughters, Scmie and 
Mammea. The firſt had a ſon, named Helio- 
gabalus, believed by ſome to be the ſon of Ca- 
racalla: certain it is, that the miſconduct of 

Scemic had given colour to thoſe ſuſpicions, 
Motsa, who had been long accuſtomed to 
a court, had there acquired a knowledge of the 
more ſubtil politics. Knowing that the ſol- 
diers regretted Caraca'la, on account of the 
unbounded licence he gave them, and that 


they 
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they equally deteſted Macrin, ſhe took great 
pains to foment th-1r dſcontents, and by large 


preſents engaged the tioops who were in Phe- 
nicia to declare in favour of Helicgabalus, 
whom ſhe alerted herielf to be the fon of Ca- 


racalla. 
MAcRIx, not immediately appriſed of this 
revolt, endeavoured in vain to queil it: aban- 
doned by a part of his troops, he was van- 
quiſhed and put to death; upon-which Helio- 
gabalus was praclaimed Emperor. This Prince 
had nothing to recommend him but the beau- 
ty of his perſon, and the regularitv of his fea- 
tures; his mind was ſo depraved,, that he imi- 
tated, nay even ſurpaſſed in wickedneſs, the 


Neros, the Domitians, and the moſt. cruel 
Nun | 


* 


AFTER many ridiculous ns that Helio- 


gabalus made at Rome, he turned his choughts 


upon marriage, and caſt his eyes upon Annia 


Fauſtina, a great grand- child of Marcus Aure- 


lius, greatly diſtinguiſhed for her birth and 
beauty. She had cſpouſed Pomponius Baſlus,, 
who had held the Conſulſhip and other im- 
portant charges with honour, and whoſe pro- 
bity was well known. 0 
HELI0GABALUs introduced himſelf to Fauſ- 
tina, in the firm perſuaſion that the addreſſes of 
: at's 
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an 8 could not meet a cool reception; 
but he was aſtoniſhed to find the virtue of 
Fauſtina incorruptible, and conſequently her 
reſiſtance obſtinate. | 
CHaGRINED and irritated with his diſap- 
pointment, he refolved that Pomponius, who 
ſeemed to be the only obſtacle to his de ſires, 
ſhould periſh. The crime did not ſtartle He- 
liogabalus ; but it was n. ceſflary to preſerve ap- 
pearances, and it was not eaſy to condemn a 
man legally, whoſe conduct was irreproachable. 
When the Emperor ſtood forth as the accuſer 
of Pomponius in the Senate, they judged that 
the be.uty of Fauſtina was the only erime of 
her huſband. Heliogabalus ſpared the ſenators 
the ſhame of condemning the innocent; he 
was himſelf both accuſer and judge. The un- 


fortunate Pomponius loſt his life, and Fauſtina, 


after having bathed with her tears the tomb of 
the man ſhe ſo tenderly loved, was forced to 


yield to the embraces of the Emperor. Poſ- 


ſeffion extinguiſhed the paſſion of the Prince: 
Fauſtina was diſmiſſed, Heliogabalus being de- 
termined upon this meaſure, by a paſſion he 
had conceived for Cornelia Paula, a woman of 
illuſtrious birth, and a widow. 

THE nuptials were celebrated with incredi= 
ble magnifcence : it appeared as if Heliogaba- 
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lus was going at laſt to be conſtant and happy. 


'This felicity continued, however, but a few 


days; Cornelia was divorced. Heliogabalus 


did not conceive new paſſions but to commit 
new crimes. Among the veſtals was the young 
| Julia Aquilia Severa, daughter of the ſenator 
Aquilius Subinus, who had been twice ho- 
Noured with the Conſulſhip. Her beauty made 


the moſt lively impreſſion on the heart of the 


Emperor; he forgot that the veſſals were conſe- 


crated by the moſt ſolemn vows to the mother 
of the Gods, and that he was preparing to vio- 


late rights which the Romans held in the 
greateſt veneration. He. carried away Severa 


by force, and eſpouſ-d her: it is true the young 


veſtal was not herſelf backward, and did not 


probably regret having found a pretence to ab- 


ſolve her from a vow ſhe had made without 


conſulting her inclinations, and found it diffi- 
cult to keep. This criminal outrage made a 


deep impreſſion on the Romans. The Em- 
peror, 20 juſtify himſelf in the eyes of the Se- 
nate, reminded them, that it was difficult to 
reſiſt the violence of love that th: beauty of 
Severa had not given him time to reflect - that 
his paſſion had ſurpriſed his reaſon—to con- 
clude, the miſchief being done, there was no 
remedy, Further, he added, they could not 

| cConſider 
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conſider the union of a Prieſt of the Sun with+® 
a conſecrated virg'n improper, as, from the 
conjunction of a pontiff and a veſtal, there 
muſt undoubtedly proceed a race truly divine. 
What the Prince alluded to was, his having 
performed, during his ſtay at Emeſe, the fung- 
tions of Prieſt of the Sun, as his grandfather: 
had done before him. 

SEVERA did not long poſſeſs. the heart of the 
Emperor; ſhe alſo was divorced. It is true, 
after having diſmiſſed ſeveral Empreſſes, he re- 
called Severa ; but it was only to make her 
feel the moſt cutting mortifications, and to 
render her lfe truly miſerable. 

T o conclude, Heliogabalus, polluted with 
every kind of wickedneſs, and ſtill. ready to 
add another crime to his former, by deſtroy- 
ing Alexander, (the ſon of Mamnoe) his cou- 
ſin and aſſociate in the empire, was maſſacred 
by his own ſoldiers in the arms of his mother. 
That Princeſs ſoon after experienced the ſame 
fate, which ſhe indeed merited, both on ac- 
count of her licentiouſneſs, and weak and 
criminal compliance with the wicked inclinatis , 
ons of her ſon, | 
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EL EANOR of Guyenne, wi, as we have 


before ſaid, was divorced from Louis VII. 
King of France, marri:d Henry II. King of 


England, lefs ſcrupulous than the French Mo- 


narch. If he bad not reaſon to reproach Elea- 


nor with the ſame frailty as Lou's, he was not 


more happy: the Queen was haughty, impe- 

rious, and, above all, extremely jealous. Hen- 
| ry, whom intereſt, more than love, had deter- 
mined upon this marriage, had for his miſtreſs 


x young perſon of ſingular beauty: to this ad- 


vantage (the firſt in theſe caſes) ſhe joined a 


ſoft and amiable diſpoſition, and a refined and | 
cultivated underſtanding : her name was Clif- 


ford, to which her charms had added Ry/amond, 
or the wonder of the World. The King, to 
avert the fury of Eleanor, cauſed a palace to be 
built for her at Woodſtock, in the form of a 
labyrinth; the apartments of which were im- 
penetrable to thoſe who were not perfectly ac- 
quainted with the windings. In ſpite of theſe 
precautions, Eleanor diſcovered the apartment 


of the charming Clifford, and, after having 


loaded her with the moſt cruel reproaches, with 
her own hand preſented her a cup of poiſon, 


which ſhe had * prepared, and made her 
take 
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take it; reſerving to herſelf the barbarous plea- ; 
| {ure of ſeeing her expire. The tomb of this 


unfortunate beauty, ſays an author, is to be 


ſeen in the Monaſtery of e with this 
Latin inſcription : | 


Hoc jacet in tumulo Roſa Mundi, non Roſa Munda 2 
© Nun redolet, fed olet, quæ redolere ſolet.“ 
The ſame author adds, that it is believed this 
epitaph was the work of Eleanor. 
_ It was the jealouſy of this Princeſs which 
cauſed ſo great a diviſion in the family of 
Henry. Tormented by this reſtleſs paſhon, 
the imparted her grievances to Geoffrey and 
Richard, her two ſons: having ſoftened them 
by her tears and careſſes, ſhe excited their am- 
bition, by perſuading them they ought already 
to inſiſt upon the King's ceding to them ſome 
part of his vaſt dominions; and in making 
them believe that their father was ſo infatuated 


 . by hs charms of ſome courteſans, whom he 
kept, that he had formed the defign of diſinhe- 


riting them, to advance his baſtards. Theſe 
young Princes, ſeduced by the careſſes and tears 
of their mother, withdrew into France, where 
they were certain of finding a ſupport, and 


where Eleanor had promiſed to rejoin them. 


This was in reality her intention ; but ſhe 
was arreſted under the diſguiſe ſhe had taken, 
and 
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and impriſoned, by order of the King, Te 
encreaſe the diforder which reigned in the 
Royal Family, Henry imprudently demon- 
ſtrated that he was deſperately in love with 
Alix, fiſter of Philip Auguſtus, King of France, 
who was bred up in England till ſhe was of an 
age, to eſpouſe Prince Richard his ſon. The 
King refuſed to conclude this marriage, as he was 
himſelf captivated with the young Princeſs. 
Some hiſtorians alſo advance, that ſhe gave 
certain proofs of her frailty, by the birth of a 
ſon ſhe had by Henry. However it be, Ri- 
chard made this a pretence to take up arms 


againſt his father. This revolt, ſupported by 


the King of France, was unfortunately too 


- ſucceſsful ; Henry died of grief. 


AFTER the death of the Prince, Richard, 
who ſucceeded him, had no longer an excuſe 
for deferring his nuptials with Alix : but dur- 
ing his refidence in Guyenne, he had become 
enamoured of Eerengere, the daughter of San- 
chez, King of Navarre, and he married her, 
after having, it is ſaid, proved to Philip, that 
he could not, without diſhonouring himſelf, 
marry Alix, his fiſter. Anno 1191. 
Love, which occaſioned Henry ſo much cha- 


grin, and alſo cauſed his death, ſtood his 


friend in uniting Ireland to his kingdom. This 
| Prince 


ets © 
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Prince had long meditated the conqueſt of Ire- 
land, which was ſo deſirable ; he had even ob- 


tained a bull from the Pope, authoriſing him 
to ſeize upon that country; a title, it is true, 


but weak, notwithſtanding the ſuperſtition of 
the age, unleſs ſupported by the ſword. 


IRELAND was governed by different Princes, 
under the name of Kings. Dermot Macmor- 
cogh, King of Leinſter, was enamoured of 
Omach, the wife of Ororie, King of Meeth. 
The jealouſy which reigned between theſe petty 
Princes did not permit them to ſee each other 
often, which formed an inſurmountable obſta- 
cle to the paſſion of Nermot. Violence, the 


moſt efficacious and the moſt common recourſe 
among barbarians, was employed with fucceſg 


by this Prince. Ororie was viſiting one of his 
provinces, when Dermot, informed of his ab- 
ſence, beſieged the iſle, in which Omach be- 
lieved herſelf in ſafety, and ſeized her. This 
exploit, although familiar to the Iriſh, and re- 
garded as a proof of gallantry and addreſs, irri- 
tated the injured huſband. Connaught, ano- 
ther Prince, eſpouſed the cauſe of Ororie, and 
both together drove Dermot from his ſtates. 

T n1s Prince, being dethroned, had recourſe _ 
to Henry II. promiſing, in caſe he re- aſcended 
his throne, to hold his kingdom in vaſſalage to 
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the Crown of England. Henry, delighted with 
_ fo favourable an introduction, which he had ſo 


long fought, permitted his ſubje&s to aſſiſt the 
Iriſh Prince ; his conteſt with the Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury not permitting him to lead thoſe 
ſuccours in perſon. I be vengeance of Der- 
mot was gratified, his enemies were dethroned 

and expelled; but he did not long enjoy his 
triumph, death overtook him in the midſt of 


His victories. The Engliſh Noblemen who 


| | had ſupported him, made themſelves maſters of 
Ireland with the greateſt facility. Henry then 


embarked for hat country, and was acknow- 
ledged without ' oppoſition as the only Sove- 
reign. 2 

— | — — 


HENRY IV. 


THE hiſtory of Henry IV. King of France, 


1s ſo well known, from the veneration the 


French have always retained for that Prince, 
the moſt valiant and beſt of Kings, that no one 


3s ignorant of his weakneſſes for women, and 
to how- many mortifications this failing, the 
only one, perhaps, with which this Prince can 
legally be reproached, expoſed him. A ſhort 
time after having eſpouſed Margaret de Valois, 
| ſiſter 
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HENRY, IV. -as 
ſiſler of Henry III. a marriage formed rather 
by political intereſts than by love, Henry, who 
was then only King of Navarre, formed a 
ſtrong league with the Duke d' Alenſon, his 
brother in law. This union was diſpleaſing to 
the Queen Mother, Catherine de Medicis, be- 
cauſe ſhe feared theſe two Princes might form 
projects againſt the King, her fayourite ſon. 
She had recourſe to love, a mean ſhe had ſo 
often employed to advantage. Knowing the 
Duke d'Alenſon and the King of Navarre were 
both enamoured of Madame de Sauve, one of 
the moſt beautiful women of the Court, ſhe 
prevailed upon this lady to inſpire the two 
rival Princes with a jealouſy ſo mortal, that if 
the King had not interfered, they wou! d have 
decided their difference ſword in hand. Queen 
Margaret reconciled them. | 
IT is known how il! this Princeſs conducted 
| herſelf toward the good King her hutbands 
her paſſion for the Duke of Guiſe, the ſuſpi- 
cions of the public, upon a connection, too 
elofe, with the Duke of Alenſon, her brother; 
the affront put upon her by Henry III. who, 
after having diſmiſſed her tWo ladies, baniſhed 
her his court, and ſent her to her huſband, at 
the ſame time writing that Prince a letter, wholly 
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.injurious to the reputation of his ſiſter, in- 


forming him of all he knew concerning her. 


A ſhort time after, being defirous of repairing 
Bis fault, he wrote to Henry IV. © Kings,” 
ſaid he, are apt to be deceived, and the moſt 


_ «« yirtuous Princeſſes are not exempt fiom ca- 
„ lumny : you know what was faid of the 


Queen, your late mother, how much her 
„character was aſperſed.” The King of Na- 
varre, on the receipt of this letter, could not 
forbear laughing, and in the preſence of many 
nobles, ſaid to Henry III.'s meſſenger, The 
King does me great honour by all his letters; 
in the firſt he calls me cuckold, and in the laſt 
the ſon of a whore: I return him my beſt 
thanks.” Queen Margaret herſelf did not take 
the trouble to conceal her paſſion for Mole, fa- 
vourite of the Duke of Alenſon. This gentle- 
man was greatly beloved by the ladies, and the 


Duke his maſter, but equally deteſted by the 


King, for ſome reaſons, rather founded upon 
love than war. He was condemned to loſe his 
head with Coconas. Being upon the ſcaffold, 
% God,” ſaid, he, and the blefſed Virgin, 
have mercy upon my ſoul; commend me to 
the kind remembrance of the Queen of Na- 
yarre, and the ladies.“ Queen Margaret, it is 


ſaid, 
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faid, with the Ducheſs of Nevers, carried 
away the heads of their two lovers, and in- 
terred them with their own hands. It is alfo 
added, that the Qu-en of Navarre had a paſ- 
ſion for Saint Luc, Buſſy, Duke de Mayenne, 


Viſcount de Turenne Chamvallon, &c. &c. 
 Bafſomperre aſſures us, that a Capuchin, called 


Father Archange, was the ſon of this Princeſs 
by Chamvallon. This Capuchin,” ſays he, 
* ſon of the late Queen Margaret, and of 
Chamvallon, called father Archange, came to 
me,” &c. The Marchioneſs de Verneuce took 


this Capuchin for her confeſſor; and it was 


her, they ſay, who was the promoter of the 
conſpiracy, of which we ſhall preſently ſpeak. 
VassoR fays, that Henry IV. was highly 
blamed for. abandoning Queen Margaret ſo 
freely to her gallantries. Would he, at his 
own expence, teach thoſe whoſe wives he de- 


bauched, to be accommodating huſbands ?” 


Ir we give credit to the memoirs of Queen 
Margaret, ſhe had great reaſon to complain of 
the incontinency cf the King her huſband, 
eſpecia ly on account ef Mademoiſelle de Foſ- 
ſeuſe, whom he tenderly loved, and who bore 


the marks of her frailty. Henry obliged the 
| Queen to aſſiſt at the labour of this miſtreſs, 
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and he was extremely diſpleaſed that ſhe refuſed 


to pay her a viſit the next day. 


IT was this Princeſs, however, herſelf who 
in reality had given birth to his paſſion : ſhe 
had been long irritated againſt the King her 
brother, on account of his obliging her to 


withdraw from the court, and rejoin her huſ- 


band, whom ſhe did not love. She was ſtill 
more incenſed, when the King of Navarre 
ſhewed her the letter from Henry III. in which 
that Prince diſcovered all her intrigues, 
Breathing nothing but vengeance, ſhe adopted 


g the ſame meaſures which had been employed 


on a former occaſion by her mother: ſhe in- 
ſtructed the ladies of her train, and their 


. daughters, to inſinuate themſelves into the 


hearts of thoſe who had influence with her 


| huſband, {o as to enſnare them in the fetters 


of love. Henry himſelf was the firſt who fell 
into the ſnare of Mademoiſclle F oſſeuſe, of the 


houſe of Montmorency, who being e and 
innocent, punctually obeyed the orders of her 


miſtreſs; but afterwards ſhe went beyond 


them. 


Tuixòs were in this ſtate, when meſſengers 
- from the King to re-demand the places 


of ſurety they had granted to the Huguenots. 
= + {The 
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The ladies oppoſed it violently, calling it 
cowardice to give back what had been acquired 
by ſo much blood, applauding the valour of 
their gallants, admiring warlike actions, ſcorn- 
ing the power of the King. To be brief, the 
ladies animated their lovers ſo far, that they 
reſolved not only to keep the places already in 
their poſſeſſion, but to take others. Thus 
began the ſeventh war between the Catholics 
and the Huguenots, which was called by many 
the war of the lovers. | 
Os the commencement of the League, and 
during the life of Henry III. love deprived'the 
King of Navarre, on his fide, of a city. He 
had given the government of La Reole to an 
Huguenot Captain, named Uſſac, who was 
extremely ugly. The deformity of his perſon, 
and his advanced age, did not ſecure him from 
love; he became paſſionately enamoured of 


one of the women of the Queen Mother, who 


had a ways numbers in her ſuite, and thoſe 


the greateſt coquets. This happened in a 


conference which the Queen Mother contrived - 
to have at Nerac with the King of Navarre, 
under pretence of conducting Queen Margaret. 
Viſcount de Turenne, ſince Duke de Bouillon, 


who was then very young, raillied the good 
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i man Uſſze ; Henry did the ſame, and threw 
dut many ſarcaſtic ſtrokes upon the amorous 
i Hh old man. Uſſac, vexed and exaſperated in — 

conſequence of this, delivered up la Reole 
[ to the Catholic party. = 
Wit! Inis Lady, of whom Uſſac became e- 3 
j 0 | \. amoured, was called Atrie, and was after- ö 
nit wards Counteſs de Chateau-Vilain, Ihe 
| city of Ager at the fame time revolted from 1 
BY the King of Navarre, although he generally 1 
0 1 kept his court there. It is ſaid, that in a ball 
1 


he gave at Ager, ſome of the Prince's retinue 
extinguiſhed the flambeaux, and ſingled out the 
1 women with whom they were in love; but 
| there were among them others who were 
more attracted by the jewels which the ladies 
wore: this ſo incenſed the inhabitants of 
I Ager, that they ſurrendered their city to the 
| Mareſhall de Biron, which obliged the King 
3 of Navarre to remove his court to Ley toure, | 
afterwards to Nerac. : 
[ Love, which deprived 8 IV. of two b 
e edits; gained him ſoon after the greateſt ad- 1 
vaniages. The Queen-mother had brought 
with her to Nerac, M. Pibrae, the moſt elo- 
quent and ſenfible man of his time. Neither 
bis wiſdom nor his virtue. could reſiſt the charms EX 
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but neverth-leſs ſought to turn it to the ad- 
vantage of the King, her huſband. Abſo- 
lute miſtreſs of the actions of poor Pibrae, 


which the Queen-mother was very far from 
ſuſpecting, they granted to the Huguenots 


much more than they defigned. The league 
tending always to prevent Henry IV. from 
attaining the crown of France, cauſed this 
Prince to be excommunicated by the Pope: 


of Queen Margaret, who ridiculed his paſſion, 


Queen Margaret, little ſatisfied » ith her huſ- 


band, who ſhe conſidered a reſtraint upon her 
pleaſure, ſeized, with avidity, the pretext of 


- being ſeparated from a heretic and excom- 


municated huſband ; ſhe did more, ſhe 
even dared to take up arms againſt him. 
Theſe projects had, however, the worſt ſut- 


_ ceſs; to {ave heiſelf ſhe was obliged to fly to 


Ager in the m«+{t alarming diſo der and pre- 
ſently found herſelf reduced o the melan- 
choly neceſfity of leaving Carlac, where ſhe 
had retired. The Marquiſe de Canillac ar- 


tle caſtle of Uſſon, Where he detain*d her 


priſoner ; it is to be ſuppoſed he was then 


ignorant of the power of beauty. Forcibly 


ſtruck with the charms of the Queen, he 
* F 5 boldix 


reſted her in her flight, and eondutted her to- 
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boldly ventured to declare his paſhon for her. 
Margaret was too well experienced, not to 


draw an advantage from the weakneſs and pre- 
ſumption of Canillac ; ſhe flattered, ſhe ca- 


reſſed, and at Jaſt wholly turned his head by 


- promiſes which coſt nothing on like oeca- 


7 . ions. Abſolute miſtreſs of a place which was 
appointed for her priſon, ſhe drove out the 


Marquiſe, and kept the fortreſs. _ 

Tux aſſaſſination of Henry III. left the 
crown of France to the King of Navarre, but 
it was fill for him to purchaſe and conquer. 
The religion of Henry IV. ſerved as a pretext 
for the League to refuſe acknowledging him; 
but the ambition of the Princes of Lorraine, 
and of the King of Spain, was the true mo- 
tives. Henry was obliged to fight often with- 
out troops, and almoſt always without money: 


it was then he proved himſelf an hero, and 
that he was worthy the crown, which by 


birth he inherited. He gained, among others, 
à fignal victory at Coutras; in this battle 
periſhed the Duke de Joyeu! e, one of the 


Generals of Henry's arm, and his favourite, 
with an infinite number of gent emen. Henry 


thought now only of joining the Germans, 


who were come into France for the purpoſe of 
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aſſiſting him, and were in a perilous ſituation, 
Inſtead of proceeding to their aſſiſtance, the 
victorious army ſeparated, and doch Was 


done. 
« Some Authors throw the bonne: of this: 


fudden diviſion upon the amours of the 
King of Navarre, and believe that impa- : 
tience to ſee the beautiful Counteſs, detained; 
him in Bern, where he preſented her. with. 
| the trophies of his victory, which by this he 


attributed to the power of her beauty.” 


Tuis ſeducing fair one was the Counteſs de 
Guiche, call: d la belle Coryſande; and it is 
worth remarking, that to perform this feat 
of gallantry, Henry expoſed his perſon, being 


obliged to traverſe ſeveral provinces, though. 
he knew that the Leagues kept a cloſe wateh 
upon the roads Soon after love baniſhed 
from his heart, la belle Coryſ nde, and ſub- 


ſtituted in ter ſtead a miſtreſs who gained 
over him the moſt unbounded aſcendant : it 
will be judged we a lude to the fair Gabriella 
d' FE ſtrees. The King became enamoured of 
this beautiful woman at the ſiege of Paris; 
upon a portrait drawn of her by the Duke of 


Bellegard, who was himſelf in love with 
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It was in one of theſe perilous journies which 
Henry performed in the diſguiſe of a peaſant, 


briella, that he abſolutely determined to marry 


Marriage with her was only wanting ; but this 
Princeſs not being willing that the throne 


the death of Gabrielle d'Eſtrees; but the fol- 
lowing anecdote will enable us to form an idea 


Artillery of France, was killed at the ſiege of 
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Stn reſided then at Ces ſo that to ſee 
her he muſt travel ſeven leagues in the ene- 
my's country, traverſe a large wood, and paſs 
in fight of two garriſons of the; League. 


that he took a ſack of ſtraw upon his back, 
and with his burden arrived at the refidence of 
his miſtreſs, who did not receive him very 
courteouſly, 3 

Ir is known that Henry IV. was lo capti- 
vated with the charms of the beautiful Ga- 


her. Queen Margaret's conſent to annul his 


ſhould be filled by a woman, whoſe birth, 
though illuſtrious, did not entitle her to that 
honour, refuſed her conſent to a divorce till 


how great was the influence of a miſtreſs, 
whom the King wiſhed to make his wife : 
M. d'Epinay de St. Luc, Grand Maſter of the 


Amiens, and his place had been promiſed to 
the . de Sully, the une and friend of 
Henry 


HENRY w. 

Haus IV. The Duke going to the King 
the day after M. de St. Luc's death, . My 
friend,” ſaid this Prince, ** you will be greatly 
diſpleaſed with me,. but in truth, by dint of 
prayers and tears, I have ſuffered myſelf to be 
overcome; my miſtreſs has ſo much impor- 
tuned me, that I have given the place of 
Grand Maſter of the Artillery to her father; 
perſuading me that a refuſal would diſhonour 
her, and even be a certain proof that I did 
not love her, and that ſhe would then fly the 
world, and retire to ſome religious order. 
Theſe aſſaults 1 had not, 1 aſſure you, power 
to reſiſt: but In w give you my word that 
this place ſhall never pou the hands of M. 
d'Eftr. es, but into yours.” 

IF the death of the beautiful Gabriella freed 
Henry LV. from the vexations th s paſſion had 
cauſed him, he ſoon after fettered himſelf in 
chains which became equz-l'y burdenſome. 
. Capt vated by the charms of Mademoiſelle 
d'Entragues, he thought he could not pay 
too dear for the favours ſhe refuſ d him; he 
gave her a hundred thouſand crowns to ſleep 
with her, a prodigious ſum in thoſe. times. 
This was not all, for if it is true, as an hiſ- 
torian ſays, that Maria Touchet, mother of 

N Made- 


Mademoiſclle d Entragues, poignarded a page 


who had violated one of her daughters; why 
have we not reaſon to believe that good King 


Henry paid a hundred thouſand crowns for 
the l:avings cf a page? Beſides, this family did 
not paſs for being over ſcrupulous upon the 
article of modeſty, as may be feen by our :c- 


count of PTaſſowpierre: be it as it might, 


poſſeſſion did not diminiſh the King's paſſion, 
and the addreſs of his new miftreſ. drew from 
him a promiſe of marriage. . 
BUxRETORE he gave it, the King was Jefifous 
of ſhewing it to the Marquis de Roſni, to 
whom he imrart:d all his ſecrets : having 
found him on the point of ſetting out for the 


chace, he put into his hands the promiſe of 


marriage he deſi ned to give Mademoiſelle 
d' Entfagues. and commanded him to peruſe 
it, and let him have his advice; Roſni read it, 
but made no reply upon which the King preſſ- 
ed him ſeveral tin es, promifing not to reſent 


whatever he ſhould fay or do. M. de Roini 


then holding tie promiſe in is hands, as if he 
was going to return it to the Kin. tore it in 
two pieces, ſaying, © Behold, <ire, fince it 
- Pleaſed you to know it, what ſuch an engage- 
ment appears to me to deſerve,” 
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c War are you doing?” ſaid the King; 
e you are ſurely 'mad ?” * It is true, Sire,“ re- 
plied M. de Roſni, I am a ma” man and a 
fool, and with to be the only one in France.” 
This bold and ſpirited remonſtrance did not 
diminiſh the paſſion of the King, nor hinder 
him from giving the promiſe ; but when he bad 
eſpouſed Mary de Medicis, his connection 
with Mademoiſelle d'Entragues occaſioned him 
great uneaſineſs: on one fide the Queen, who. 
deteſted this rival, ſhewed much ill humour 

towards the King; on the other, the Mar- 

chioneſs de Verneuil, (Mademoiſelle d'En- 
tragues) ſometimes, trough political motives, 
affect d the ſtrain of devotion, which dif- 
pleaſed the King, and ſhe always refuſed to 
reſtore the promiſe of marriage he had given 
her. The King, however, not long after 
obtained „ giving twenty thouſand 
crowns, and promifing the ſtaff of Mareſhall 
of France to her father. 1 

Henry iV. ſome time before, whether 
from diſguſt to the Marchioneſs, or to mortify 
her, dedicated his vows to Mademoiſelie de la 
Bourdaifſiere, and ſoon after to Jacqueline du 
Buei!, who was made Counteſs de Morel. 
The Marchioneſs de Verneuil, enra_ed with 
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verxation and jealouſy, ſuffered herſelf to be 
: ſeduced by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, with 
whom ſhe promiſed to retire to Madrid with 
the children ſhe had had by the King, and 
put in forte the promiſe of marriage ſhe had 
received from Henry. This conſpiracy was 
happily diſcovered; the children of the Mar- 
chioneſs were taken from her, and carried to 
St. Germain, and ſhe was diſgraced. 

Taz Count d'Auvergne, her half brother, 
who had entered into the conſpiracy, when he 
found all was diſcovered, retired to his govern- 
ment at Auvergne, refuſing to obey the re- 
peated orders of the King, which commanded 
him to appear at court. He was arreſted and 
impriſoned in the Beſtille. I he father of the 
Marchioneſs, equilly an accom. lice in her 
guilt, was arreſted and confined in the Con- 
ciergerie; they were content wi h keepi g his 
daughter under guard. It was then the King 
betrayed the weakneſs of love, by acquai: ting 
the Marchioneſs de Vernueil, by the Chevalier 
du Gnet, who was her guard, that ſhe might 
eaſily obtain hi pardon, if the wou d afk it. 
She was too proud to humble herſelf to his. 
The judgment that was paſſe condemned the 
Count q Auvergne and NM. d' Entragues to 

death, 
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death, and the Marchioneſs to be confined in 
a convent. The Council that the King aſ- 
ſembled for their advice upon this. occaſion, 
vo ed for the execution of the judgment: 
they repreſented to Henry, that after the exe- 


cution of the Marefhall de Biron, they ought 


not to pardon ſimilar crimes; but love pre- 


valled over all the reaſons they could urge, 


and the King granted the life of the Count 
d'Auvergne and M. d' Entragues. The Mar- 
chioneſs was fully diſcharged, although ſhe 


refuſed to ſolicit pardon. The following epi- 
gram was made upon the occaſion: : 


Dors et amor dubio Heuriem de funere certane, 
Et voti cauſas reddit merque ſui, | 

Jactat amor ſormam & molles e mmendat oc:ltas ; 
Mors, ſeclus & mĩſeræ crem na refert, 

Suo [ove res acta eſt; evecum qui pret ore tote 
Vulnus alias, victo wa, vecit amor. 


Wus Henry IV. firſt wore the hats of 


Mademoiſelle d Entragues, and believed alſo 
that he ſhould perſuade the Queen to tolerate 


his paſſion, love interrupted bis tranquillity, 
and in a whimſical manner; Juliette Hypolita 


d'Eſtrees, ſiſter of the fair Gabrielle, had a 
deſign upon the heart of the a. ſhe ſaw, 
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with inexpreſſible mortification, that Made- 
moiſelle d' Entragues had deprived her of the 
hopes ſhe entertained. To revenge herſelf, and 
in ſuch caſes what will not a woman do? ſhe 
employed the arms of love; ſhe had the ad- 
dreſs to all ure the Prince de Joinville from 
her rival, and by dint of careſſes to obtain 
from him ſome letters he had written to Ma- 
demoiſelle d'Entrazues, in which he had 

ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the King and Queen. 
Mademoiſelle d' Eſtrees communicated this 
diſcovery to the Queen, and to obey the com- 
mands of that Princeſs, as well as to gratify 
her vengeance, ſhe ſhewed the letters to the 
King. Mademoiſelle! d'Entragues knew not 
how to reinſtate herſ If in the King's fa- 


vour; the Prince de Joinville, who was ruined 


by the ſame blow, contrived to extricate 
himſelf from. this perplexity. He told Made- 
moiſelle d'Entragues, that Mademoiſelle d'Eſ- 


trees had fabricated thoſe letters by means of 
'a Secretary of Charles de Lorraine, Duke of 
Guire, who could counterfeit all ſorts of hand- 
writing, and this ſolely with the view of ruin- 
ing Mademoifelle d'Entragues. The Secre- 
"tary, who was bribed, confirmed this aſſer- 


tion; and the King, who was naturally in- 
8 clined 
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clined to believe his miſtreſſes innocent, gave 
credit to the tale; in conſequence, Made- 
moiſelle d' Eſtrees was diſmiſſed the court, and 
deprived of a lover whom ſhe tenderly cheriſh- 
ed: Prince de Joinville, this lover, was obli- 
ged to go into Hungaria, to ſerve againſt the 
Turks; and the poor Secretary was recom- 
penſed with a priſon. 

TE Prince de Joinville, who was ſo for- 
tunate as to eicape this danger, was not af- 
terwards more prudent: on his return from 
Hungaria, he became enamoured of Jacqueline 
du Bacil, Counteſs de Moret, who was the 
acknowledged miſtreſs of Henry IV. The 
King diſcovered, and highly reſented the pre- 
| ſum;tion of the Prince. To excuſe herſelf, 
the Coun:eſs ſaid, that the Prince de Joinville 
viſited her with the view of making her his 
wife. he King propoſed having the mar- 
'riage inſta tly concluded, but the mother of 
the Prince would not ſuffer it. This conduct 
ſo irritated the K ing, that, as a avour, he per- 
mitted the Prince de Joinville to leave the 
kin dom, to which he never returned till af- 
ter the death of Henry. 

We will finiſh this article by the hiſtory 
bes the L:dy wn of all Henry IV's miſ- 
treſſes, 


ew. 


tiefles, cauſed him the moſt chagrin and the 
leaſt pleaſure ; we mean the Princeſs de Condé, 
Henri. tta-Charlotte de Montmorency, daugh- 
ter of the High Conſtable of that name. She 
had at firſt been promiſed in marriage, and 
even propoſed to the Marquis de Baſſompierre, 
with whole inelination this marriage accorded 
in every reſpect; on one fide he found a charm- 
ing woman, endowed with all the graces of 
wit and perſon, whom he adored; and on the 
other, became the poſſeſſor of an immenſe for- 
tune, and formed an alliance with the greateſt 
noblemen of France, The King, to whom 
he ſpoke of his marriage, appeared delighted, 
and gave his conſent; Baſſompierre received 
alſo the congratulations of his friends, but 
theſe brilliant hopes were deſtroyed by love. 
BEFORE the celebration of the marriage, 
the Queen gave a ballet, in which Mademoi- 
ſelle de Montmorency danced, habited as 
Diana, holding an arrow in her hand. Her 
figure and her graces made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon Henty, that he became deſperately in 
love; he reflected that in marrying this lady 
to the Marquis' de Baſſompierre, ſhe would 
* love her huſband, and Fnlequently 


be 
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be leſs inclined to favour his views. In the 


mean while the enemies of Baſſompierre en- 
vying his good fortune, adviſed the Prince 
of Conde to aſk Mademoiſelle de Montmo- 
rency in marrizge. The King was appriſed of 


this, and finding it calculated to further his 


deſigns, took an opportunity, one day, of 


| ſpeaking in private to the lady, and begged 


that ſhe would tell him, frankly, whether 
Baſſompierre pleaſed her; adding, that if he 
was not ſo happy as to pleaſe her, he could 
eaſily break off the marriage, and give her to 


| the Prince his nephew. She rephed, that 
ſince it was the will of her father, ſhe ſhould 


eſteem kerſelf very happy with M. de Baſſom- 
pierre. | 

Tre King, whoſe paſſion encreaſed every 
inſtant, ſent for Baſſompierre the next day, 


and told him that he wiſhed to marry him. 


The Marquis, who did not penetrate into the 
intention- of the King, replied, that had he 
not awaited the pleaſure of Mt, the High 


| Conſtable, he ſhould have been already mar- 
Tied. “ No,” ſaid the King, I think of 


marrying you to Mademoiſelle d'Aumale, and 
by this marriage to renew the Duchy of Au- 
e ns 
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male in your favour.” © Your Majeſty, then,” 
replied the aftoniſh*d Baſſompierre, would 
give me two wives.” The King, then, 
heaving a deep figh, replied, ene, 
I will ſpeak to you as a friend: I am become 
not only enamoured, but perfectly diſtracted 
for Mademoiſelle de Montmorency; if you 
marry her, and ſhe love you, I muſt hate 
you; if, on the contrary, ſhe ſhould love me, 
you would equally deteſt me + it were better 
that jealouſy did not deſtroy the good intelli- 
gence that is between us, for I love thee with 
ſincere affection. I am reſolved to marry her 
to my nephew, the Prince of Conde, and to 
fix her at court; this will be the conſolation 
and ſolace of the old age towards which I 
am advancing. I will give my nephew, who. 
is young, and a thouſand times more fond of 
the chace than the ladies, an hundred thou- 
ſand livres to amuſe himſelf, and ſhall reſt 
content with her affection, without pretend- 
ing to any other favour.” 
Tuis diſcourſe was a clap of. 1 to tlie 
Marquis of Baſſompierre; in one moment he 
had all his happineſs raviſhed from him: but 
he had no choice, and he thought it better to 
take upon himſelf the merit of a ſacrifice, 
which 
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which he knew he muſt make. He told the 
K ing that he was too happy in having found the 
opportunity he had defired, of giving proof of 


the ardent zeal and affection he had always en- 


tertained for his Majeſty, The King embraced 
him with tears, and aſſured him that he would do 
as much towards the advancement of his for- 
tune, as if he was one of his natural children, 
whom he tenderly loved. Some days after the 
Prince of Conde eſpouſed Mademoiſelle de 
Montmorency. 

THe Prince clearly perceived the King's 8 


paſſion for his wife. They aſſure us, likewiſe, 


that inclination had little part in this marriage, 
and that he only conſented to it upon the pro- 
miſe that Henry IV. made, of thinking no fur- 
ther of her. He was not, however, leng before 
he perceived that this promiſe was forgotten : 
He found a very tender letter which the King 
had wrote to the Princeſs, and diſcovered that 


hae had viſited her at Picardy, diſguiſed in the 
Flemiſh habit; befides which, he had himſelf 


obſerved him under the character of a huntſ- 
man. The Prince then thought he could no 
longer with honour remain at court, and in 
conſequence left the kingdom, accompanied 
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by his wife, and went to Bruſſels, where he 


was well received by the Arch-Duke. 

I was,” ys M. de Baſſompierre, © near 
the King when this news was brought him: 
he ſaid to me in a low voice, © Baſſompierre, 
my friend, 1 am ruined ; that man has carried 
off his wife; I cannot tell whether it be to 
kill or convey her out of France. Tate care 
of my- money (the King was then at p'ay) 
and go on with the game; in the mean while 
I will go and learn the particulars. — 


Upon which he went to the chamber of 
the Queen. The Counts de Guile, d'Eſ- 


pernon, and de Crequi, requeſted me to 
tell them what hed cauſed the King's 
abrupt departure; 1 ſaid that his nephew and 
niece were gone. All then retired from play, 
and I took the opportunity of carrying his 
Majeſty the money he had leit upon the table. 
The Marquis de Cœuvres, the Count de 
Craimail, d'Elbene, and Lominie, were with 
him; and his Majeſty adopted every expedient 
theſe three propoſed, commanding Lomenie 
to effect them with expedition; to ſend 
the Chevalier du Guet after M. le Prince, 
with the archers; to diſpatch Balagny and 
Bougu for the purpoſe of ent apping them; 
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to ſend Vanbecourt, who was then at Paris, 
upon the frontier of Verdun; to intercept 
their paſſage from thence, and other ridiculous 
meaſures. 5. | 
HE had alſo ſent in queſt of his miniſters, 


who, on their arrival, gave him each a ſpeci- 
men of their profeſhon, or a trait of- their 


character. The Chancellor appeared firſt, to 
whom the King related the affair, and aſked 
how he thought it adviſeable to act upon the 
occaſion? He anſwered, gravely, „that the 


Prince had not taken proper meaſures; that it | 
were to be wiſhed that he had been counſelled 
better, that he ought to have moderated his 


paſſion,” That is not what I aſk of you, 
Mr. Chancellor,” replied the King, impetu- 
ouſly; „it is your advice.“ He then faid, 
the King muſt ifſue a declaration againſt the 
Prince, and all thoſe who followed or aſſiſted 


him either with money or advice.” As he ſaid 


this, M. de Villeroi entered, and the King 
impatiently requeſted his advice, after having 
informed him of the matter. M. de Villeroz 
ſhrugged his ſhoulders, and appeared greatly 


aſtoniſhed at the news; he then ſaid, * it was 
neceſſary to diſpatch meſſengers to all the 
King's ambaſſadors, giving them notice of the 
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departure of M. le Price, without the permiſ- 
ſion of the King, and againſt his order, and 
to take the neceſſary ſteps, with the Princes, 
where they were reſidents, either not to ſuffer 
them to remain in their fates, or to lend them © 


back to his Majeſty.” 


Tre Prefident Jeannin, kad arrived with 
M. de Villeroi, of whom alſo the K ing aſked 
advice; he ſaid, without heſitation, „ that his 
Majeſty ought to diſpatch one of his Captains 
of the guard after them, to endeavour to bring 
them back, and afterwards to the Princes in 
thoſe ſtates where it was moſt probable they 
would go,. menacing them with war in caſe 
they refuſed to deliver them into their hands ; 
for, in his opinion, the departure of the 
Prin e was not premeditated, ſo that it was 
probable he had not made overtures of being 
received and protected: He has, without 
doubt, ſaid he, taken his rout to Flanders, 
and the Arch-Duke not being acquainted with 
the Prince, and not having any expreſs order 
from Spain to protect him, and who, more- 
over, reſpects and fears the King, will not, 
upon ſo trifling an occaſion, throw himſelf 
into che power of ſo Puiſſant an enemy, but 
e will, 
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will, without doubt, either deliver him up or 
d.ive him from his ſtates.” | 
Taz King r.liſhed this laſt expedient, but 
would not reſolve upon it till he had heard 
the opinion of the Duke of Sully : the King 
went to him, Sully,“ ſaid he, the Prince 
has left France, and carried his wife with 
| him.” „Sire,“ rep'ied the Du! ce, I am not 
ſurprized at „ foreſaw it, and told your 
Majeſty; and if you had taken the advice 1 
gave you a fortnight ago, when he ſet off for 
Maren, you would have ſent him to the Baſtile, 
where you would now have found bim well 
taken care oft. That,” fad he Ring 
is now paſt, it muſt be ſpoken of no more. 
But what muſt I now do? Give me your ad- 
Vice.” 9 By God I do not know,” ſaid he, 
but let me 1eturn to the arſenal, where 1 
ſhall ſup and ſleep, and I will this night dream 
of ſome good counſel, and appriſe you of it 
to-morrow morning.“ No,” replied the 
King, I will have it immediately.“ I muft 
then think,” ſaid he; and upon that turned 
towards the window which looked into the 
court- yard, and for ſome time ſeemed to 
amuſe himſelf with a tambourin. He then re- 
turned to the King, who ſaid, Well, have 
" Gn. ä 
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you thought? Yes,” Gd he. © And what 
16 is to be done?” aſked his Majeſty. “ No- 
Iþ thing,” replied Sully. © How, nothing!” ſaid tlie 
King, Yes, nothing,” anſwered the Duke : 
if you do nothing, and appear te take no 
thought of him, no one will affiſt him, not 
even his friends and ſervants ; and in three 
months, preſſed by neceſſity, and the little ac- 
count made of him, you will have him on 
what terms you like; but if you appear too 
anxious, and ſhew a defire to recal him, they 
will, out of oppoſition, detain him; he 
will be aſſiſted, and many, thinking to diſpleaſe 
you, will protect him, who would be far from 
|  adting thus did you not make it an affair of 
| conſequence,” The King, who was chagrined 
and impatient, would not accept of this ad- 
vice, but was guided by that of the Preſident 
Jeannin, which being more violent, accorded 
better with his preſent humour ; and the next 
_day diſpatched M. de Pruſlin, as much to the 
Prince as to the Arch-Duke. To finiſh the 
picture, by a trait capable alone of painting 
all the force and frenzy of love, we ſhall ſay, 
with almoſt every other hiſtorian, ** that the 
great preparations for war which Henry IV. 
made before his "_ and which he was 


going 
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going to employ, had, for their original cauſe, 
no other than his paſſion for the Princeſs de 
Conde. e | 

MEZ ERAI, after having ſpoken of the vaſt 
projects of Henry, projects, which probably 
precipitated the dagger into the heart of this 
good King; adds, that love was not the 
leaſt cauſe of theſe great deſigns; for it is cer- 
tain Henry the Great would have availed him- 
ſelf of this opportunity, to conftrain the 
Arch Duke to deliver the Princeſs de Conde 
into his hands.” The —_ author ſays again 
upon the ſame ſubje&, * love, if I may be 
permitted to ſpeak. thus, reſolved to have a | 
part in this enterpriſe, and Tent his torch to 
aſſiſt in n the n as * has done in 
all ages.“ 

Tre King himſelf, in a conference with the 
Pope's Nuncio, could not forbear making 1t 

known that the Princeſs de Conde was, in a 

great meaſure, the cauſe ef the preparations 
| he was making. He one day aſked the Nun- 
cio, „What news he had from Rome, and 
what they ſaid of the war?” The Nuncio re- 
plied, © that they were much aſtoniſhed at 
the preparations they obſerved for war, and 
that no. one could diſcover what were his Ma- 

G 3 jeity's: 
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jeſty's intentions.” „But,“ ſaid the King, 
« where do they think to make the attack?“ 
After ſeveral other anſwers, the Nuncio find- 
ing himſelf hard prefled, replicd, „ the ge- 
neral opinion was, that the principal cauſe of 
his taking up arms was the Princeſs de Conde, 
whom he wiſhed to have in his power.” 
Then the King in choler replied, with an 
oath, © Yes, certainly I would, and I wi'l 
Have her; no one ſhall hinder me, no, not 
even God's Lieutenant upon earth. Her fa- 
ther, who is one of my good and ancient ſer- 
vants, has aſked, with tears, what I have 
promiſed, and wht I mean to perform.” 

Ix a word, the Princeſs de Conde fo much 
engroſſed the mind of the King, that a report 
was circulated, that he meant either to bear 
her away, or to kill the Prince of Conde at 
Bruſſels: this obliged the latter to make his 
eſcape. to Milan, diſguiſed as a prieſt, and '$ 
he was near being arreſted in his flight. 

M. de Champigny, who was then ambaſſa- 
dor for France at Venice, had been well in- 
formed of the departure of the Prince, and 
of the route he had taken : he wrote to the 
Rectors of Breſcia, that one of his domeſtics, 
who had robbed him of ſome plate, would 
=: 5 | paſs 
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paſs through their territories, to ſave himſelf 
in the Milaneſe. The portrait he drew of 
him was poſitively that of the Prince; he 
added, that he was going to inform the Senate 
of it, and that they would give orders for his 
being immediately ſeized and brought to 
Venice. .. © py 2 

TRE Rectors thought they Ree to impart 
the requeſt of M de Champigny to the Senate, 
and that was all he had to fear. From this, 
moment the Prince had free liberty to continue. 
his route to Milan, where he happily arrived, 
and ſome weeks after received news of the 
King's death. This Princeſs de Condé, who 
probably was the innocent cauſe of Henry I'Vth's 
death, became afterwards the miſtreſs of the 
Cardinal de la Valette, at leaſt we underſtand 
ſo from Amelot, in his hiſtorical memoirs: 
«© The Cardinal de la Valette,“ ſays he, was 
defperately in love with the Princeſs de 
Conde, Charlotte de Montmorency ; and ſhe, 
as it was then ſaid, entertained a reciprocal 
paſſion, for beſide the elegance of his perſon, 
he liberally ſupplied her with that of which 
ſhe obtained little from her huſband.” The 
Prince knew it ſo well, that one day, when 
the was complaining that he always let her 
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want money, What do you do, then,” ſaid 
he, with your Cardinals?” This filenced 
her. | 


Henzv IV. who was at laſt the victim of the 


fanaticiſm of his age, and of the madneſs of 


Ravaillac, nearly eſcaped, ſome years before, 


being aſſaſſinated by Peter Barriere. This un- 
fortunate man, who was a native of Orleans, 
and no more than twenty-ſeven years of age 
when he was taken, had been at firſt a water- 
man, and afterwards a ſoldier. The Duke of 
Guiſe, who was killed at Blois, had employed 


him, to deliver Queen Margaret out of the 


hands of Canillac, who detained her prifoner 


by order of Henry III. Barriere, in acquit- 


ting himſelf of bis commiſſion, became en- 


amoured of one of the women of the Princeſs. 
The indignant repulſe he experienced, threw 
him into the frenzy of deſpair, inſomuch, 
that he only ſought an opportunity to put an 


end to his liſe ; but as he feared eternal puniſh- 
ment, and had heard ſome eccleſiaſtics lay, 


that to aſſaſſinate the King wou d be an action 
worthy eternal reward, he reſolved to attempt 


it; to this he was excited by ſeveral perſons, 


and particularly by father Varade, Rector of 


the Jeſuits, and by Aubry, Curate of Saint 
Andre des Arts; + Oy to the King he attri- 


buted 
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buted the refuſal which had ſo much morti- 
fied and driven him to deſpair. | 

Ir was Brancaleon, Gentleman of the Bed. | 
chamber to Queen Louiſa de Vaudemont, 
widow of Henry III. who departed from 
Lyons to caution Henry IV. againſt Barriere. 
This advice came very opportunely ; Barriere 
was arreſted ; he long perſiſted in refuſing to 
diſcover his ſcheme, and who were his accom- 
plices ; nor did he avow them but upon the 
inſtance of his confeſſor, who was a Carme< 
lite, and threatened him with eternal damna- 
tion if he did not diſcover all to the Judges. 
He was condemned, firſt to loſe his right 
hand, to undergo the torture, afterwards to 
| be broken and expoſed upon the wheel at Me- 
lun, at laſt burned, and uy 2 ne in 
the air; 1 FE 

Love, it is faid; had ont concern in the 
project of the infamous Ravaillac. Guy Pa- 
tin ſays, © that a man who died in Holland, 
declared. that he was the brother of Rayaillacz- 
and that if his brother had failed in the blow- 
he was ready to repeat it, to revenge the in- 
jury Henry LV. had done his ſiſter, in ridicul- 
ing, after he had diſhonoured. her,” . 
Anno 1610. 
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Wk are indebted to Love for one of the 
bon mots of Henry IV. The anecdote is thus 
related: the King of Navarre being in the 
chamber of his aunt, the Princeſs de Conde, 
was pleaſed with hearing a gentleman, named 
Noailles, who had the reputation of being 
beloved by that lady, touch the lute. As he 
accorded his voice, melodiouſly, to the inſtru- 
ment in this ſong, ** Je ne Vo1s rien qui me con- 
tente, abſent de ma divinite.” ] ſee nothing can 
make me happy abſent from my divinity, and 
and paſſionately repeated the word divinite, 
the King of Navarre ſaid, N*appelez pas 
ainſi ma tante, nelle aime trop Phumanite.”— Do 
not thus call my aunt, ſhe is too fond of hu- 
man nature. Henry III. being told of it the 
ſame day, there,” ſaid he, is an encoun- 
ter worthy my brother; if it is thus he and 
his companions amule themſelves, we ſhall 

ſoon have peace. 
TnIs . Princeſs de Conde was Frances 
d'Oricans, Marchioneſs de Rotelin. She mar- 
ried Louis I. of Bourbon, Prince de Condé, 
brother of d' Antoine de Bourbon, King of 
Navarre, and father of Henry IV. 

Anno 1575. 2 
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WHEN the Ambaſſadors of Poland came to 
inform Henry III. then Duke of Anjou, of his 
election to the Crown of Poland, and ardent- 
ly to requeſt him to ſhew hmiſelf to the people, 
who expected it with impatience, Charles IX. 
his brother, appeared ſtil} more anxious than 
the Polanders for him to leave the kingdom. 
He was extremely jealous of the friendſhip 
which the Queen Mother had for Henry, and 
the great reputation he enjoyed in the realm, 
from his quality of generaliſſimo of the troops, 
and from the victories he had gained. But 
the more he expreſſæd his impatience for Hen- 
ry's departure, the more the Queen Mother 
employed artifices and care to detain this ſon, 
who was her favourite. Beſides, love in- 
Auenced the King of Poland ; he adored the 
Princeſs of Conde; and, although ſhe gave 
him not the leaſt encouragement, but, on the 
contrary, diſcovered the moſt inflexible virtue, 
Henry was not able to abſent. himſelf from 
: her, becauſe the Duke of Guiſe, who had 
married the ſiſter of this Princeſs, and who 
was very deſirous of detaining Henry in the 
kingdom, on account of the great influence he 
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had over his mind, flattered him with the 
hope of ſoftening his ſiſter-in-law. Charles 
IX. who could not believe an amour was ca- 
pable of detaining the King of Poland, and 
who, from this delay, ſuſpected treachery, was 
ſeriouſly incenſed againſt the Queen Mother, 
and at length obliged his brother to go and 
take poſſeſſion of a kingdom, which his repu- 


tation had gained him, but which he would 


willingly have refigned for a favour ſrom the 


Princefs of Conde. This paſhon purſued 
Henry into Poland, and inſpired him with an 
unconquerable averfion to the crown he wore. 


Flying the world, he remained continually 
ſhut up in his cloſet, where he had no other 
conſolation than in writing to France, fome- 
times two dozen of letters, with his own hand, 
and in diſcourſing with two or three favourites 
on the cauſe of his unhappineſs ; from whom 
it was afterwards known, that he never wrote 
to them but 1 in his blood, | 

AFTER the death of Charles IX. Henry T It. 


returned to France, more enamorired than 


ever of the Princeſs. His paſſion became even 
0 ardent, that he took the reſolution of an- 


nulling the marriage of his miſtreſs, on ac- 


count of the . of her huſband, and of 
1 


0 
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efpouſing her. But it was not the intention 


of the Queen Mother, who wanted always to 
reign, and feared that a Queen, who would 
have poſſeſſed the heart of the King, would 
deprive her of her power; neverthelefs, ſhe 
found no reſource againſt this misfortune, 
when the death of the Princeſs delivered her 
from her apprehenſion. Her death, which did 
not appear natural, nearly occafioned that of 
the King. When informed of it, he fell back, 


as cold and immoveable as if he had been de- 


prived of life. It was with great difficulty he 
was prevailed upon to take nouriſhment; but 
he was fome time before he could endure to 
look upon any but ſad faces, and melancholy 
objects, and did not appear but covered with 
the teſtimonies of his grief, wearing, even 
upon the trimmings of his cloaths, and upon 


the ribbons of his ſhoes, little Death's heads. 


Tae year that the King returned to Poland, 


ſays Brantome, there aroſe a quarrel between 


M. de Crillon and d'Entragues, two brave 
and valiant gentlemen; and, challenging each 
other, were on the point of fighting, when 


the King forbad them, by M, de Rambouillet, 


one of his Captains of the guard then on duty; N 
and commanded M. de Neves and the Mare- 
— ſchal 
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ſchal de Rets to effect a reconciliation, Queen 
Catherine de Medicis ſent for them in the even- 
ing to her chamber, and as their quarrel related 
to two ladies of her fuite, ſhe commanded them, 
in a poſitive manner, and afterwards with all 
ſoftneſs, to make her the arbitratreſs of their 
difference; and fince ſhe had done them the 
honour to inte fere, and fince the Princes, 


Captains, &c. had failed in accommodating 


matters, ſhe wonld have the glory of reconciling 
them, and made them embrace each other, with- 
out any further form; and taking all upon her- 
ſelf, by her prudence, the ſubje& of the dan- 
gerons quarrel, which ſomewhat affected the 
honour of thoſe two ladies, was never known 
nor made public. | 

Anno 1576. 

Tre League which was formed in Frier, 


under the reign of Henry III. and of which 


he was at laſt the victim, tended only to depoſe 
this Prince, and to obtain the crown for the | 
Princeſs of Lorraine. The Ducheſs de Mont- 
penſier appeared one of the moſt zealous: her 


hatred was fo violent, that ſhe faid publicly, 


her greateſt pleafure would be to hold the head 
of Henry, to ſhave it, and make him a monk. It 
was ſhe, it is ſaid, who inſtigated James Clement 
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to the borrible aſſaſſination of this Prince; 
' and it is ſaid that this vindictive woman went 
: ſo far, as to grant Clement the laſt favour to 
encourage him. If we ſeek the cauſe of a ha- 
tred fo implacable, it was, ſays Mezeray, be- 
cauſe he (Henry III.) had offended this widow, 
by a diſcourſe which diſcovered ſome ſecret de- 
fects of her perſon; a more unpardonable of- 
fence in the eyes of a woman, than that which 
is offered to her honour. - | | 
HENRY, before he aſcended the throne, was 
diſtinguiſhed in ſeveral battles; the people were 
much ſurpriſed, on his return frem Poland, 
not to recognize the ſame Prince; he was con- 
ſtantly engaged in playing with the little dogs 
of Boulogne, which coſt him at leaſt a hundred 
thouſand crowns a year, and with a parroquet, 
which he carried wherever he went. Some 
pretend, that during his refidence at Venice, 
the converſation of the ladies cauſed a diſorder 
of which he could never be perfectly cured ; 
and which wrought ſuch a change in his diſpo- 


fition, that he was no longer amuſed but with | 
trifles. 


Anno 1589. 
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- THE bloody diſputes which ſo long divided 
the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, under the 
name of the red and white roſe, are well known. 
Henry VII. by the victory he obtained over 
Richard III. and by his marriage with Eliza- 
| beth, daughter of Edward IV. blended in 
his perſon the rights of both houſes, and put 
an end to the diſputes. In the mean While, 
Margaret of York, Dowager of Burgundy, 
could not, without ſenſible mortification, be- 
hold the throne of England fi led by a Prince 
of the Houſe of Lancaſter. Her hatred, 

which was extreme, notwithſtanding the ac- 
commodations that had taken place, induced 
her to embrace and ſeek out cvery opportunity 
to annoy Henry ;. nor did the ill ſucceſs of the 
young Simnel, whom ſhe had inſtigated and 
upheld, diſcourage her. 

Wk have obierved cIſewhere, hat Richard 
III. to aſcend the throne, had cauſed his two 
nephews, the ſons of Edward IV. to be maſ- 
facred.: The Ducheſs of Burg undy, inſpired: 
by the hatred ſhe had fworn to the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, cauſed a report to be circulated that 

one 
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| one of the two Princes had eſcaped the cruelty: 


of his uncle; but it was neceſſary to find a 


young man who, by his age and countenance, 


might paſs for the Prince, and poſſeſſed of an 


underſtanding capable of ſupporting the cha- 
racter. Edward IV. had been one of the 


handſomeſt and moſt gallant men of his time: 
we have alſo already obſerved, in the article 
relating to him, that this gallantry facilitated 


his elevat on to the throne, Beauty, in what- 


ever ſlate he found it, made the moſt lively 


impreſſion on him. John Oſbeck, a Jew, 


who had embraced chriſtianity, had occafion 


to come into England: the beauty of his wife 


was not long before it procured him the no- 
tice and protection of Edward; the favour he 


enjoyed became ſo ſignal, that the Prince ſtood 


godfather to the Jew's child, whom he named 
Peters, which being corrupted, was afterwards 


called Perkins. It was generally believed that 


Edward was the father of this child; and it is 
certain he bore the moſt perfect reſemblance 
of that Prince, This young man the Dow- 


_ ager of Burgundy endeavoured to impoſe upon 


the public for one of the ſons of Edward, 
who had, ſhe ſaid, been preſerved from the 


Ry of Richard, and by this means ſhe 


be 
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hoped to dethrone Henry VII.“ It does not 
appertain to our ſubje& to enter into a detail 
ofthis ſingular confpiracy, thatſhook the throne 
of Henry ; we ſhall content ourſelves with ob- 


ſerving, that Perkins plaved his part with ſuch 


addreſs, that he had perſuaded ſeveral perſons 
he was really the ſon of Edward; and if he 
had not had to ſtruggle againſt a Prince as 


v iſe and c ear-fghted as Henry, probably we 
ſhould have feen the throne of England fil- 
led by the fon of a Jew of Tournay. After 


having attempted two deſcents into England 
without ſucceſs, Perkins landed in Scotland, 
and implored the protection of James IV. 


"who then reigned, He found this kingdom 


moſt aptly diſpoſed to favour his defigns ; the 
people d teſted the Engliſh ; James, prepared 
by the King of France and the Du heſs of 
Burgundy, hefitated not to acknowledge Per- 
kins as the Duke of York, and treated him ag 
ſuch ; and love at length confpired ſtill more 
to favour this impoſtor. 

THERE was at the court of Scotland the 
young Counteſs of Huntley, Catherine Gour- 
don, a relation to the King, whoſe beauty, 
virtue, and wealth, excited the defires of the 
greateſt noblemen of the realm. Till then, 
in- 


2 


„ 


HEN RT ve © a 


inſenible of the vows that were offered at her 
ſhrine, ſhe was firuck with the agreeab le per- 
ſon and manners of Perkins: the ſame dart 
which mad- an impreſſion on the heart of this 
young beauty, equally inflamed that of the 


f.lſe Prince; he even forgot, during ſome 
time, his et ſo wholly engr«fled was he 


by hi: path n, and he was ſo happy as not to 
ſigh long in vain. The King, who penetrated 
into the ſentiments of the lovers, delayed not 
to favour them: the Earl of Huniley thought 
himfelf too much honoured by an alliance 
with one who was ſhortly to be King of Eng- 


land, and the marriage was ſoon after con- 


cluded. 

PerKINs, in pollaſfion of a trenſare; of 
grace and beauty, added to his party all the 
family of his wife, and the King found him- 
ſelf obliged to enter more warmly in: o the in- 


tereſts of a man who was now allied to him. 


TksE promiſing appearances, after all, 


ended in a few hoſtile excurſions into Eng- 


land: Jacques, undeceiv-d by the Ambaſſa- 
dors of Henry, made a truce with that Prince, 
and obliged Perkins to leave his kingdom. 


He embarked for Ireland, and returned from 


thence into the province of Cornwall, where 


the 
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the people revolted in his favour. Supported 


by a troop- without diſcipline and without 
arms, he was ſtruck with a panic on the fight 


of an army more numerous and more warlike, 


-which Henry oppoſed to him ; forgetful, then, 
of the character he was to ſupport, he igno- 


min'ouſly ſaved himſelf in an aſylum, from 


"whence he was drawn, upon promiſe of his 
life. The Counteſs, his. wife, who accom- 
panied him, was arreſted, and both were con- 


ducted to Henry. That Prince, it is ſaid, be- 


came enamoured of the young Counteſs ; 


What gave riſe to this opinion wes, that he 
treated her with all the reſp<& due to her 


birth, although ſhe was the wife of a man who 
had attempted to dethrone him; nor was he 


ever able to reſolve upon ſending her back to 


Scotland, which it ſeemed he ought to have 
done: it is believed alſo that this paſſion con- 
tributed to the death of Perkins, at leaſt as 
much as political intereſts. | 

THis impoſtor having made a public con- 
feſſion, in which he diſcovered his birth and 


intrigues, was impr ſoned in the Tower; the 


deſire of liberty made him form ſome projects 
to regain it. This cauſe, or that we haue 
juſt ſpoken of, determined Henry to take his 
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life, and he was hung at Tyburn in the year 
1499. 1 wo years after, Henry, upon the mar- 


riage of one of his daughters to the King of 
Scotland, had a fine opportunity of ſending 
back the widow of Perkins, but he did net 
do it, which confirmed the ſuſpicions that he 
entertained a paſſion for her, 


H EL EM 


HELEN, daughter of Tynder, is known 
by her beauty, and by the evils ſhe cauſed. | 
She was very young when Theſus ſtole her 
away; ſte aſſerted, it is ſaid, on her return, 


that ſhe was ſtill a virgin,“ which, however, 


agrees little with the charaQer of Theſus. 
Others aſſert, „that ſhe diſcovered unequivo- 
cal proofs of the plcafures to which ſhe aban- 
doned herſelf; and that ſhe gave birth to 
Iphigenia, in the houſe cf Theſus's ſiſter.” 
Tris event had not diminiſhed the power 
of her beauty, and did not prevent her mar- 
r1a2e with Menelaus, brother of the King of 
Mycenes: Paris, fon of Priam, King of 
Troy, ſaw Helen during his travels, became 
5 „ : deſ- 
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deſperately in love with her, and Voss her 
away. It is known that this wa: the cauſe of 
the famous war of Troy, which armed all 
Greece, and gaie birth to the divine poem of 
Homer, which has procured the immortality 
of that poet. 8 


IT is ſaid, that after the death of Paris, 


Deiphobus, his brother, married Helen; and 
is added likewiſe, that th's inconſtant woman 
admitted the viſits of Menelaus, her firſt huſ- 
band, who carried her off after having killed 
Deiphobus. To conclude, it is aſſerted, that 
after the death of Menelaus, Helen being re- 


tired into the Ile of Rhodes, was there killed 


by one of her companions. 
Anno 2880. 


HENRY VIII, 


WE MAR ſeen in the article of 5 PEAS "Hg 


len, that the ſchiſm which ſeparated England 
from the church of Rome, was cccafioned by 
the love of Henry VIII. for that lady: we 
have ſhewn, that her whoſe charms and co- 


quetry 


2. 
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quetry effected ſo great a revolution, became 
herielf the victim of that paſſion which 1aited 
her to the throne, and that ſhe died upon the 
ſcaffold. Although it has been ſuſpected that 
the forgot the fidelity ſhe had vowed to the 
King, and that this was the cauie of her con- 
demnation, we may believe that h-r greateſt 
crime was the diiguſt of Henry. The conduct 
of this Prince, guided only by the violence 


and caprice of his pailipns, is a ſufficient 


proof. ; 
IEE dy after the tragical death of Anne 


Boulen, Henry eſpouſed Jane Seymour. To 


ple-ſe this new wife, he paſted an act of par- 
liam:nt, by which © the two Princeſles, 


Mary and Elizabeth, were excluded from all 


right of ſucceſſion to the throne, and the chil- 


dren born of Queen JADE acknowledged as the 


true heirs to the crown.“ 


IRE Princeſs Mary, daughter of the unfor- 


tunate Catherine, who had died of grief and 


chagrin, had not been able to obtain of the 
King, her ſather, the permiſſion of ſeeing. 
him: upon the death of Anne Boulen, ſhe 


renewed her importunities; Henry, ever guid- 


ed by his paſſions, and ſolely occupied in the 


care of pleaſing his wives, conſented to ſee 


the 
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the Princeſs Mary, and eſtabliſhed her kouſhold, 
but upon condition that the would fign a wri- 
ting, by which ſhe ſubmitted to the law of the 
country touching the ſucceſſion to the crown ; 
acknowledged the marriage of Catherine, her 
mother, had been illegitimate and inceſtuous ; ' 
renounced the authority of the Pope, and ac- 
knowledged the King for the chief ſovereign 
of the church of England. : 

Ink unfortunate Mary, then ſixteen years 
of age, was obliged to ſubſcribe to theſe bar- | 
barous conditions, for the pleaſure of kiſſing 
her father's hand. 

Ir is known, that Jane Seymour was ſacri- 
ficed in the Cæſarean operation, and that ſhe 
was the mother of Edward, who ſucceeded 
Henry. The death of his third wife did not 
extinguiſh the deſires of the King. Thomas 
Cromwell, who was then his vicegerent in all 
eceleſiaſtical affairs, and the moſt powerful mi- 
niſter, took upon him the commiſſion of ſearch- 
ing for a wife for Henry. He fixed upon Anne 
of Cleves, and that Princeſs was brought to 
England, to conclude the marriage. 

SRE had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the King 
in the firſt interview, and he would have ſent 
her back immediately, had he not feared, by 

Z this 
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this afront, diſobligin g the Princes of Germany, 
whole friendſhip he thought neceſſary. The 
marriage having encreaſed the diſguſts of Henry, 
he reſolved to break an union which afforded 
him fo few pleaſures; beſides, the beauty and 
graces of Catherine Howard, mece to the Duke 


of Norfolk, put the finiſhing ſtroke to the ruin 
of Ann of Cleves—ſhe was divorced : her fall. 


brought on fhat of Cromwell, who had the 
boldneſs to ſupport what he had done, and to 
oppoſe the new paſſion of the King; in conſe- 
quence he became the ſacrifice, and died upon 
the ſcaffold. Anne Boulen had cauſed the fall 
of Cardinal Wolfey ; Catherine Howard that 
of Cromwell. 

Havins thus freed binmfelf from all thoſe 
who could or dared oppoſe his humour, Henry 
married Miſs Howard. For ſome time he was 
enchanted with his new wife; he ſought to do 
her all poſſible honours; and ſhe," on her fi de, 
ſeemed only occupied to excite and ſatisfy the 
defires of the King. This Prince believed he 
had at length found a wife to his inclination, 
W hat then was his ſurpriſe when Cranmer 
came to inform him, that the Queen, before 


her marriage, had lived in a diſhonourable 


manner with a painter and a phyfician; and 
You BB.  — H that 
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that © even fince her marriage, ſhe had aban- 
doned herſelf to a gentleman named Culpeper, 
through the aſſiſtance of one of her maids of 
honour, named Rocheford. She was imme- 
diately brought to trial, and, with her maid 
of honour, condemned to be beheaded, Cul- 

peper and the painter were hung. Upon this 
occaſion the Parliament had the baſeneſs to 
declare, that any girl, who- had the preſump- 

tion, not being a virgin, to eſpouſe the King, | 
ſhould be reputed guilty of high treaſon. To 
avoid the inconveniences which might reſult 
from this ſingular declaration, the King mar- 
ried Catherine Parr, widow of Baron Latimer. 
This lady, refle&ing upon the ſanguinary diſ- 
poſition of Henry, and upon the crue] end of 
her predeceſſors, had the boldneſs to ſay to 
Henry, that ſhe would rather be his concu- 
bine than bis wife. but ſhe was obliged to 
marry him. 


Anno 1543. 


3.07 I. To 
I. gui 
J A MES 1. 

JAMES TI. King of Arragon, ſurnamed the 
Conqueror, was a Prince worthy the higheſt 
eulogium for his abilities in appeaſing the 
troubles of his ſtates, and for prevent ing 
thoſe who would have occafioned diſturbance 
among his neighbours, by his bravery, which, 
ſometimes imprudent but always fortunate, 
gained him conſiderable conqueſts over the 
Moors: he took poſſeſſion of the iſles of 
Minorque and of Majorca, and the kingdom 
of Valencia; every thing concurred for the 
happineſs of this Prince, had not love and 
woman troubled his repoſe. | 

MaRRIED to Eleanor of Caſtile, in the 
moſt tender age, James earneſtly ſought, dur- 
ing ſeveral years, the means of a ſeparation 
from a wife whom he loved not. Having at 
length accompliſhed it, he became enamoured 
of a young lady of quality, named T hereſa 
Vidaura, of Catalonia. He believed that 4 
King of Arragon, when avowing his paſhon, 
was not made to experience a repulſe ; he 
found, however, in his miſtreſs a reſiſtance 
that aſtoniſhed him, and encreaſed his deſires. 

Wa Thereſa, 
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ſtrances to the King, 


ignorance. 
was obliged to yield, and ſubmitted to a pub- 
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Thereſa, whether from virtue or amb; Wee 
would grant nothing without the title of wife. 
James, paſſionately in love, conſented to the 
ceremony, but in private: the Biſhop of 
Gironne was the only confident. 

| Im che mean time, the Arragoneſe, ignorant 
of this .clandeſtige union, preſſed their King 
to marry. James, already diſguſted with 
Thereſa, yielded to the, importunities of his 
ſubjects, and married Zoland, daughter of 


Andre, King of Hungaria. Thereſa, the un- 


fortunate Thereſa, in vain oppoſed this union: 
ſeveral years were paſſed, when ſhe carried ber 
complaints, ſupported by the teſtimony of 
the Biſhop of Gironne, to the Pope. The 
Pope, who had already made ſome remon- 
renewed them with 
greater force, when the teſtimony of the Biſhop 
had cleared to him the myſtery. The Arro- 
ganeſe prelate was firſt ſacrificed to the fury of 
James, who cauſed his tongue to be cut out: 


the Pope upon this laid aſide all indulgence, 
excommunicated the King, and laid an inter- 


dition upon his kingdom. It is known the 
impreſhon ſuch arms made in thoſe ages of 
James, in ſpight of his pride, 


lic 


| 
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lic and very hum! liating penance : upon his 
knees, and proſtrate at the feet of the Biſhops, 
he rec: ived abſolution, and ſubmitted to the 


penance they judged proper to impoſe on him. 


To this mortification was added the temper of 


the Queen Zoland, who complained grie- 
vouſly, and with reaſom. After the death of 
this Princeſs, Thereſa V idaura had again re- 
courſe to the Pope, to declare her marriage 
lawful ; another ſubject of mortification for 


the King, who, in fome meaſure to appeaſe 


this wife, did not marry at all. James,” 


ſaid a celebrated hiſtorian, © loved women, 


and this unfortunate penchant made him fall 


_ into diforders which tarniſhed the glory of his 


actions, troubled the repoſe of his people, and 


mingled great chagrin with the PE of 
bis life.“ 


Anno 1258 


JaAWEs W/ ʒ 

WHEN Henry VIII. King of England, 
inſtigated by Pope Leon X. and i in concert 
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150 JAMES lv. 
with the b Maximilian, made an in- 
vaſion in France, James IV. King of Scot- 


land, although brother-in-law to Henry, 
thought proper to declare againſt him. To 


divert the attention of the Engliſh in favour 
-of the French Monarch, his ally, he made 


an irruption into England with an army of 
fifty thouſand men. A part of Northumber- 


land was ravaged by theſe troops, and James 
himſelf ſeized upon ſeveral caſtles, In the 
midſt of theſe ſucceſſes, this Prince repoſed 
' voluptuoufly in the arms of love, giving him- 
{elf up to a paſſion which coſt him his life. 


Lavpy Fores, a woman of great beauty, was 
made priſoner in her caſtle, and preſented to 
James, who was fo captivated by her charms, 


that in paying his devotion to her, he loſt 
that time he ought to have employed in puſh- 
3ng his conqueſts, in the abſence of the ene- 
my. His troops, ill diſciplined, after having 


conſumed their proviſions, diſbanded, with- 


out a'tending to the orders of their King. 


TRE Earl of Surry, availing himſelf of 
this circumſtance, collected an army, and ap- 
proached the Scots. Battle became inevitable; 
the Earl of Surry bore off the victory; and 

James 
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| James loſt his life: this engagement was cal- 
led the battle of Houden. = . | 


Anno 1513. 


JACQUELINE or BAVARIA. 


THE death of Henry V. King of England, 


and uſurper of the crown of France, did i 


not procure to the Dauphin the advantage he 


| hoped The Duke of Bedford, brother of 


Henry, and nominated Regent of France, 
was poſſeſſed of abilities to ſecure, and even to 


2ugment, the gloxious conqueſts of the Eng- 
liſh. The Dauphin, who immediately took 
upon him the title of King of France, under 


the name of Charles VII. faw himſelf con- 
fined to a few provinces, without troops, and 
without money to raiſe them, not having 
even ſufficient to ſupport his houſehold, and 


in expectation of the moment that ſhould 
expel him from the kingdom, which leziti- 
| mately belonged to him. Love furniſhed hi 2 


with the original means of n him 
from this alarming ſituation. 
Hd 3 5 Jace 
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JaceveLive, Counteſs of Hainault and of 
Holland, widow of John, Dauphin of F rance, 
had eſpouſed in her ſecond marriage John, 
Duke of Brabant, couſin of Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy. Inclination had not been con- 
ſulted in this union; the Princeſs alſo con- 
ceived, ſoon after her marriage, the moſt 
ſovereign contempt for her huſband; and to 
be able with the greater eaſe to ſolicit a 
drvorce from the court of Rome, ſhe went 
into England. Her beauty and her wealth 
made the moſt lively impreſſion on the Duke 
of Glouceſter, uncle to young Henry VI. 
King of England; and as he had no great 
difficulty ro infpire the Counteſs with the 
ſame paſſion, theſe two lovers, wholly intent 
on ſatisfying their defires, married, after hav- 
ing obtained a diſpen ation from the anti Pope 
Bennet XIII. but without having conſulted 
the Puke of Burgundy : this happened in tlie 
moment when Charles VII. found himſelf 
without reſource after the battle of Verneuil. 
It was of the greateſt i importance for the Eng- 
Uſh, in their preſent ſituatĩen, to ſecure to 
their party the Duke of Burgundy, the de- 
clared enemy of France, and eſpecially of 
Charles VII. and who had reſolved to facri- 
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fice his country to the pleaſure of revenging 
the death of his father. The Duke of Bed- 
ford had invariably followed this political 


| plan ſince the death of Henry V. his brother; 
but the imprudent paſſion of the Duke of 


Glouceſter deranged theſe projects, the Eng- 
liſh troops in Flanders and Hanault being of 


neceſſity employed againft the Duke of Bur- 


gundy, who was extremely irritated by the 


marriage of Jacqueline, During this tranſ- | | 


action, Charles had time to breathe, and was 
able to adopt the means of his ſafety :* mat- 
ters were apparently accommodated between 


the Engliſh and the Duke of Burgundy, by 
means of a bull from the Pope, which 


annulled the laſt marriage of Jacqueline, and 
by the marriage of the Duke of Glonceſter 


with Eleanor Cobham, his miſtreſs; but 


though this affair terminated to the fatisfac= 
tion of Philip, it left an impreſſion of diſguſt 
upon his mind, excited the moſt! extreme 
jealouſy againſt the Engliſtr, and opened his 


eyes to his true intereſts; As Bis Hatred 


againſt Charles had' alone thrown Him into 
the power of that Monarch's enemies, this 
paſhon was counterbalanced By another of the 


fame ſpecies, which became at length more 
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Powerful, and by degrees re-united him to his 


family, and recalled the attachment he owed 
to his country. 5 
Anno 16. : 
SEVERAL years, however, elapſed before 
the Duke of Burgundy reſolved to break his 


league with the Englith : he grew leſs ardent 


in fupporting them, and reffected that in fol- 


lowing the impulſe of his vengeance, he had 


ruined his country, without deriving from 
thence any other advantage than that of ren- 
dering himſelf ſubject to more imperious 


rulers, for the Engliſh, fince the death of 
Henry V. had not treated this Prince with 


their former deference ; but in ſpight of the 


' coolneſs which exiſted between the Duke of 


Bedford and Philip, the latter Mill refuſed to 
Jiſten to any propoſition on the part of 
Charles VII. Love, which had already con- 
tributed to give a favourable turn to the re- 
flections of the Duke of Burgundy, brought 
them at length to the withed-for termination. 
The Duke of Bedford had eſpoufed the fiſter | 


of Philip : after the death of that Princeſs, 


he became enamoured of Jacqueline de Lux- 
embaurgh, daughter of Count de Saint Pol, 
a relation to the Duke of Burgundy, and his 

| 1 1 firſt 


JARNAC a 
firſt vaſſal. It was natural, and prudent, alſo 
have appriſed this Prince of the projected alli. 
ance; but love, and the impatience of the 
Duke of Bedford, made him fear ſome delay 
and oppoſition from the Duke. The lady was 
ſeventeen years of age, ſprightly, beautiful, 
and gracious. The marriage was celebrated 
without the Duke of Burgundy's being in- 
formed of it; which mark of neglect irritated: 
him to the higheſt degree, and was followed 
by the treaty of Arras. 

Anno 1432. 


DAR NAC. 


TIE ed of Jarnac and la — 
| which was ſo much talked of in the time, was 
occaſioned, according to Brantome, by a con- 
verfation of Jarnac. He had vaunted, it is 
faid, of having received the favours of a lady 
related to la Chaſtegneraye, and had made the 
aſſertion to the Dauphin. This Prince did 
not conſider himſelf obliged to keep the ſecret; 
inſomuch that Jarnac, ſeeing it was become 
public, took upon him to deny what he had ſaid, 
B6 © R 
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adding, « that whoever had aſſerted he had 
made ſuch a boaſt, was a liar.” This touched 


the Dauphin, and therefore it was to revenge 
the, affront put upon this Prince, that la 


Chaſſegneraye declared publicly, that it was to 
himſgqf Jarnac had made the aſſertion. From 


thence aroſe the duel of which we are about to 
give an account. 


Tux author of Hiſtorical Memoirs informs 
us, that Frances de Vivorone de la Chaſtegne- 
raye was united by the ſtrifteſt friendſhip with 


Gui Chabot, Lord de Jarnac. Some ill-in- 
tentioned perſons, ſeeking to break this union, 


cauſed it to be reported to Charles Chabot, father 


of Gui, that the latter had vaunted of having 


received favours from his mother-in-law, and 
that it was M. de la Chaſtegneraye who had cir- 
culated that report. Jarnac, informed of this 


diſcourſe by his father, ſoon after publiſhed 


the Lie, which he addreſſed in pretty clear 


terms to la Chaſtegneraye. This laſt aſked 


permiſſion of Francis I. to challenge him to 


: combat, which that Prince refuſed, as alſo to 
Jarnac. They at length, however, obtained 


their requeſt of Henry II. and on the 10th of 
July, 1547, the combat was fonght in the 
Park of St. Germain-en-Laye, in preſence of 
. the 
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the e King, of the High Conſtable, de Montmo- 


rency, and of the moſt diſtinguithed perſons 
of the court. La Chaſtegneraye, after having 
received ſeveral wounds, fell to the ground; 


and as his life was at the diſcretion of Jarnac, 


and he would not aſk it, his vanquiſher prayed 
the King to accept it. He was carried mto his 


tent to have his wounds dreſſed; but the ſhame 


of being vanquiſhed made him tear off the 
bandages, * he died three e after; 


JOHN 1 


' DURING the melancholy ſtate of Charles 
VI. King of France, the government was the 


prey of the factions excited by the Duke of 
Orleans, and the Duke of Burgundy: they 


reigned, each in his turn, as their party was 
more or leſs ſtrong. Theſe diviſions were at- 


| tended with the moſt fatal conſequences, ſince 
the Duke of Orleans was aſſaſſinated in la Rue 


Barbette, by order of the Duke of Burgundy, 


and the latter carried his hatred and vengeance 
| fo far, as to deliver the kingdom up to the 


Engliſh. If we believe Brantome, and many 


Eiftorians much more worthy of credit, the 


" aflaſ- 


JOHN I. 
aſſaſſination of the Duke of Orleans, which 


_ was near ruining the kingdom, had no other 
cauſe or pretence than love. It is thus 


Brantome recounts the fat. Duke Louis of 


Orleans having once publicly vaunted at a 


banquet, at which Duke John of Burgundy, 


his couſin, was preſent, that he had, in his 


cabinet, portraits of the moſt beautiful women, 


who had granted him their favours ; by a for- 


tuitous event, Duke John one day entered 
this clofet, and the firſt whom he ſaw pour- 
trayed, was the noble lady his wife, in thoſe 


times tpoke of as very beautiful; the was called 


Margaret, and was the daughter of Albert of 


Bavaria, Count of Hainault, Holland, and 


Zealand. W hat was the aſtoniſhment of this 
good huſband ! Conceive all that he ſaid, and 
all that he felt. He concealed this mortal {ting 
to his honour, and colouring his vengeance 


with the quarrel for the regency and admini- 


ſtration of the realm, he cauſed the Duke of 
Orleans to be aſſaſſinated at the gate Baudet at 
Paris, his wife dying before, it is thought by 
poiſon. 

IT is ſaid, that the Duke of 1 em- 


ployed for this aſſaſſination people whoſe inte- 
reſts were the ſame as his own. It is known, 


that 


F 
33 
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tkhat che famous John Count de Dunois, nat u- 
ral ſon of the Duke of Orleans, of 'whom we 
ſpeak, had for his mother Mary d'Enghien, a 
_ woman of illuſtrious birth, who had married 
Aubert de Cany, Chevalier Picard, and Cham- 


berlain of the Duke. To this Aubert de 


Cany, who reſolved to revenge himſelf for the 


diſhonour which had been done him by the 


Duke his maſter John J. joined Ralph d'Ogne- 
tonville, who eaſily came into the views of John, 


becauſe the Den of Orleans had u with his 


20¹ ife. 


OTHER authors ſay, that the Duke of 5 


gundy firſt began to perceive the paſſion of the 


Duke of Orleans for his wife, by a ſong which 
this Prince made, in which he praiſed black 


hair, of which colour was the Ducheſs's. It 


is added, that this Princeſs complained herſelf 
to her huſband, that the Duke of Orleans, hav- 


Ing met her at a ball, apart from the company, 
had dared to make indecent propoſals to her, 


and had even attempted to uſe ſome violence. 
A MODERN hiſtorian ſays, that the death of 

the Duke of Orleans was at once the crime of 

jealouſy and ambition. The Duke of Orleans, 


_ gallant and indiſcreet, reckoned publicly among 


his conqueſts the Ducheſs of Burgundy, &c. 
ANOTHER ; 
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166 JOHN I. 
 AnoTHER gallantry, ſtill more public; of 


Louis Duke of Orleans, did not a little contri- 


bute to his ruin. Iſabella of Bavaria, Queen 
of France, giving herſelf up to the moſt un- 


bounded luxury and extreme diſſipation, eſpe- 


eially ſince the melancholy ſituation of Charles 


VI. her huſband; Had conceived' a paſſion for 


the Duke of Orleans, her brother-in-Jaw, the 
moſt amiable Prince of his time, and at the 
ſame time the leaſt ſcrupulous upon the article 
ef women. This connection ſoon became ſo 
public, that the people murmured loudly, The 
injurious reports that were ſpread upon the 
birth-of Charles VII. and the ſcorn with which 
the Queen was treated during her life, and after 
her death, prove the ſentiments that were en- 
tertained upon her conduct. However it be, 
this Princeſs, to whom Charles VI. had granted 
abſolute authority on account of his frequent 
relapſes, vigorouſly ſupported the Duke of 
Orleans, and always influenced the council in 
his favour. The Duke of Burgundy, incenſed 
at his credit, and irritated at the mortifications 
he had ſeveral times endured, could deviſe no 
other means of freeing himſelf from ſo for- 
midable a rival than that of aſſaſſination. It 
was in returning one night from the Queen's 

; > Houle, 


10 u-—πr 1! 


houſe, where the Duke of Orleans went every 
night, that he was killed in la Rue Barbette. 


One of the chief accuſations againſt this Prince, 
and which were brought forward to juſtify the 
Duke of Burgundy, in the harangue which Dr. 


Petit had the boldneſs to pronounce, before all | 
the Court, was adultery, | 


Anno 1407. 

Ir the ſuſpicions of the bil 3 upon the 
criminal connection of the Queen with the 
Duke of Orleans, were well founded, we may 
judge the hatred Iſabella muſt have conceived 
againſt the aſſaſſin of her lover. Another mo- 


tive, or love, interfered, {till more to encreaſe 


this hatred. After the peace of Bourges, ſettled 
between the Orleaneſe and the Burgundines, 
a peace which was ſolemnly ſworn by the 
Princes at Auxern, the Queen, who had been 
for a long time at Melun, repaired to Paris, 


having in her ſuite a great number of young 
nobles; among whom was Loardin de Saligny, 


a gentleman of Burgundy, handſome and ele- 


_ gant in his perſon, and who diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf by the richneſs of his habits and equipages. 


The day after this brilliant entry, this young 


Lord was arreſted, by order of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and ſent into Flanders, where he 
; Was 


— 
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was impriſoned. This was matter of great 
debate among the courtiers; it was whiſpered 
that Saligny, during his reſidence at the court 
of the Queen, had preſumed to tender his 
yows to this Princeſs : ſhe was no more than 
forty-two years of age, and was ſtill one of 
the moſt beautiful and elegant Princeſſes of 
the court; rarely did ſhe rejeft the homage 
effered by ſuch perſons as Saligny. It is added, 
that the Duke of Burgundy, jealous of the 


162 


honour of the Royal houſe, had foreſeen the 


fatal conſequences of this new-born paſſion, 
and that the Duke of Bourbon, induced by 
the ſame views, had ſolicited his ſtep. This 
event was not for the honour of the Queen, 
and it is eaſy to comprehend how great her re- 
| ſentment. She diſſembled profoundly, and 
locked this new outrage. within her breaſt in 
e time, the better to revenge bimſelf. 
Anno 1412. | 
 , ANOTHER event which was ſenbbly felt by 
the Queen, effaced from her heart the ſenti - 
ments of hatred ſhe had conceived for the 
Duke of Burgundy ; although the kingdom 
was plunged in deſolation fince the fatal 
battle of Agincourt ;. although the people 
were approved 99-1 the High Conſtable, d'Ar- 
INAgnac, 
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magnac, who, ſole Minifter, was in want of 
money to reſiſt the Duke of Burgundy, his 
declared enemy, and to bear up avainſt the 


_ Engliſh, who profited by their fortune, and 
the divifions which rent France, the Queen, 


ever abandoned to pleaſure, held at Vicennes 


a court, compoſed of young Lords and La- 


dies, who breathed nothing but joy, mirth, 


and gallantry, Iſabella, although forty-fix, 


ſt1:l merited the vows of adorers, but the 


fate of Saligny ought to have extinguiſhed 
every defire ; his example did not, however, 
deter Boiſbourdon, who, it is ſaid, dared 
offer his yows to the Queen; and they ſay, 


likewiſe, that ſhe was not incenſed at his te- 


merity. Boiſbourdon was a private gentle- 


man, but he had been made a Chevalier; he 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a glorious man- 


ner at Agincourt, and was reputed one of the 


moſt brave and intrepid adventurers of the 
realm, The High Conſtable. incenſed againſt 
the Queen, becauſe the had not paid him due 
reſpect, had the boldneſs to impart. to the 
King the injurious fuſpicions which the 
connection of Boiſbourdon with Iſabella had 
cauſed. It is even ſaid that the Dauphin en- 


tered into the ſentiments of the High Con- 
ſtable: 


16g 10 710 HN 1: 


| ſtable; be this as it might, the King, viotently 

incenſed againſt Boiſbourdon, encountered 

him as he was going to: Vincennes. This 
Chevalier paſſing by Charles, contented him- 
felf with bowing profoundly, without ſtop- 
ping or a'ighting, as he ought to have done. 

The King gave orders te Duchatel to arreft 
him; he was put into a dungeon with irons 
upon his feet, and made to undergo an ex- 
amination and the torture the ſame night. 
Upon his anſwers he was put into a ſack, and 
thrown into the river Seine in. broad day; 
upon the ſack was a label, containing theſe 
words, writ in large characters, . Laiſſeꝝ paſ- 
fer la juſtice du Roi. 

Fg o thence aroſe the hatred of Ifabella 
towards the Conſtable, and even- towards the 
Dauphin, her ſon; a hatred which ſhe carried 
to the laſt extremity, and which. produced 
ſuch fatal effects for. the kingdom. This cir- 
eumſtance obliterated, on the part of the Queen, 
the remembrance of all the injuries and af- 
fronts ſhe had received from the- Duke of 
Burgundy; but, what is ſtill' more ſurpriſing, 
they pretend that Iſabella loved this Prince. 
After the injury which had been done the 
Queen. by the High. Conſtable, this Princefs 

| „ Was 
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was exiled to Tours, where ſhe was cloſely 


guarded, and truly a priſoner. The love of 
Üüberty, and the defire of vengeance, made 


her forget every thing that had paſted. The 


Duke of Burgundy was in the environs of 


Paris with an army; and it was to this Prince, 
who ought to have been ſo odious to Iſabella, 


that ſhe applied for the recovery of her li- 
berty ; and he was not long in procuring it 


her- a ſtep which rendered the party of this 


Prince ſufficiently ſtrong to depoſe the High - 
Conſtable, which put the perſon of the King 


into his hands, cauſed the ſeparation of the 
Dauphin, and all the evils which were in the 


end the conſequence. 4 The Duke,” fays 
an hiſtorian, *©* ſoon congratulated himſelf 


upon the delivery of the Queen; he attached 


himſelf ſtrongly to her, rather too cloſely for 
the reputation of this Princeſs. As ſhe was 
then only forty-fix years of age, and was one 
of the moſt elegant formed women, wath the 
remains of ſtriking beauty; to conclude, as 
ſhe was a Queen, and this title added greatly 
to all theſe advantages; the Duke conceived, or 
feigned, a great paſſion for her. The Queen 


diſdained not this homage :—ſoon after they 


lived together 4 in fach familiarity, that their 
con- 
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connection was talked of throughout all 
France, It is reported, that entirely to at- 
tach the Queen to him, the Duke had fol- 
lowed the ſteps of the late Duke of Orleans. 
Theſe amours inſpired all France with horror, 
notwithſtanding the corruption that reigned 
there. The reputation of the Queen attached 
in her youth on account of her attachments 
to her brother-in-law, was now found more 
blemiſhed, by accepting his aſſaſſin for her 
lover.“ 

Anno 1417. 

Wx have ſpoken eſembere of the fatal end 
of John I. Duke of Burgundy. 
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JOHN V. (Duke of Britanny). 


JOHN V. Duke of Britanny, had eſpouſed 
Jane of Holland, fiſter of the King of England; 
and this union had entirely attached that Prince 
to the Engliſh. Having conceived thoughts 
of a reconciliation with France, the Englith, 
incenſed, detained the Ducheſs, who was with 
them, and refuſed to + ENGL her to her huſ- 

band. | 


AFTER 
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AFTER the death of this Princeſs, John mar- 
ried Donna Juanna, daughter of Charles II. 

King of Navarre, ſurnamed the Bad. This 

Princefs had been bred in the Court of France; 


and her beauty was ſo ſtriking, that the High! 


_ Conſtable, Cliſſon, eſteemed the wiſeſt man 


of his time, could not behold it with indif- 


ference. His paſſion, true or falſe, was at- 
tended with the moſt fatal conſequences. 
CHARLES, in giving the Princeſs, his 


daughter, in marriage to the Duke of Bri- 1 


tanny, did not forget his uſual wickedneſs. In 
2 letter which he wrote to his ſon-in law, 
he informed him of tlie paſſion of the High 
Conſtable for the Ducheſs. Others ſay, that 
Charles, in a voyage he made to Britanny, 
having remarked the partiality of his daughter 
for Cliffon, ſtudied to inſpire the Duke with in- 
jurious ſuſpicions upon the conduct of his wife. 
He told him in confidence, that he would ra- 
ther die than ſuffer the diſhonour which Cliffon 
did him, for that he loved his wife, and he had 
ſeen him kiſs her behind a curtain. 
UNFORTUNATELY, the Duke gave credit to 
theſe reports, which merited at leaſt to have 
been examined into. He was already incenſed 
againſt Cliſſon, who, born his ſubject, had 
| 8 com- 
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commanded the army of France, in preſence 
„ of his ſovereign, without any deference to him; 
5 adland who pleaded againſt the Duke, and cauſed 
| the places which he had acquired in Britanny 
| to be fortified. Jealouſy, to which the infi-. 
1 nuations of the King of Navarre had given 
| birth, left him neither reaſon nor judgment ; 
and he was ſolely occupied in contriving the 
means of ſatisfying his vengeance. The High 
| Conſtable was at Lautrigun, employed in aſ- 
gembling an army deſtined to paſs over into 
England. The Duke of Britanny, who then 
held the States at Vannes, where he cauſed the 
Caſtle of Hermines to be built, ſent requeſting 
Cliffon to come to him, as very important 
matters would be agitated in the States, 
upon which he ſhould be glad to conſult 
him. The High Conitable repaired very rea- 
dily to the invitation, and his reception was 
ſuch as encreaſed his confidence; but in the 
midſt, however, of fetes and rejoicings, he 
was arreſtcd and impriſoned in the Caſtle of 
Hermines. In the firſt tranſports of his choler, 
the Duke commanded Bavalan, Governor of 
the Caflle, to have Cliſſon tied hands and feet, 
and thrown into the ſea at midnight. The 
xepreſentations of Bavalan were of no avail; | 
. | TINT = the 
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his orders, adding, that his head ſhould anſwer 
their non-performance. In awaiting their exe- 


upon the fatal conſequences of his vengeance; 
all the nobility of Britanny were irritated, the 
King of France incenſed, and his country ra- 

vaged. This picture alarmed him, he was un- 
_ eaſy, and repented. He was in this ſtate of 
anxiety when Bavalan entered ; the Duke im- 


patiently aſked whether he had executed his 


order. Should I have dared to fail,” replied 
Bavalan, when my life was at ſtake?” A 


ſigh from the Duke informed the Governor 


that his. maſter would rather they had not 
been fo faithfully executed. In the evening 


Bavalan returned to the Prince, and then diſ- 


tinccly reading his heart, he threw himſelf at 
his feet, aſked pardon for having difobeyed his 


orders, and confeſſed that the High Conſtable _ 


{till lived. The Duke revived upon this infor- 
mation, he eagerly raiſed and embraced Bava- 
lan, called him his friend, his faithful ſervant, 


and immediately recompenſed ſo ſalutary a diſ- 


obedience, by a gift of ten thouſand florins. 
CLI1SSON was at length liberated, but not 
till after he had ſigned a diſhonourable treaty, 


Vol. II. 1 Scarcely 


169 
the Pens far from liſtening to them, repeated 


cution, however, the Duke had time to refledt 
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Scarcely had he obtained his liberty when he 
thought of avenging himſelf. Not finding in 
France the ſuccours he had hoped, he aſked 


and obtained permiſſion of the King to make 


war upon the Duke of Britanny upon his own 
account, with the aſſiſtance of his friends; and 
ſoon after entered all the places he had ceded 
by force; and, to complete his good fortune, 


took poſſeſſion of St. Malo, which the King 


of France thought proper to keep for himſelf. 


As a further revenge, he ranſomed the Duke 
of Penthievre, a priſoner, during ſix years, in 


England, and ſon of the unfortunate Charles 
de Blois, who had ſo long diſputed the Duchy 
of Britanny with the Count of Montfort, father 
of John the Vth, and cauſed him to marry his 
daughter. Matters were at laſt accommodated ; 
the Duke of Britanny was obliged to repair 


to Charles VI. at Paris, to aſſure him of his 


grief for having diſpleaſed him in cauſing the 
High Conſtable to be arreſted, &c. upon which 
the. Duke and Cliſſon were reconciled, at leaſt 


in appearance. 


T RIS reconciliation, however, was only ex- 
terior; theſe two haughty and illuſtrious ene- 


: mies did not retain the leſs hatred in their 


hearts. This laſt OY was only executed in 
© \ÞPREE 3 
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part; hoſtilities re-commenced: by anew treaty 


made at Tours, and ſigned by the Duke, the 


: King of France found it neceſſary to moderate 


the fury of the two rivals, and they were again 
reconciled. -This treaty of Tours was very 
favourable to Duke John, but he could not 
bear to refle& that his rival, who was his vaſſal, 


| ſhould be treated upon an equality with him- ; 


{elf, that he would be no longer ſubjeCt to his 
power, he, above all, trembled at the recollec- 
tion of the enterpriſes of Cliſſon, whom he 


believed guilty of inſinuating his pathon into 


the heart of the Ducheſs. 
Tuts treaty of Tours was not better ob- 


| ſerved than the others. The Duke of Bri- 
tanny thought himſelf ſo much the leſs obliged 
to ſhew any regard for his haughty vaſſal, as 
the change in the French Miniftry, through 


the inſanity of the King, e afecded the 
fortune of Cliſſon. 

Tarts favourite had neglected to pay his 
court to the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry; 


he had done more, he had removed them from 


the adminiſtration. 'The melanchely ſtate of 


b Charles VI. obliged his uncles to return to 
Court; the government of the realm was con- 
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fided to them; and the firſt acts of their autho- 

rity was the depoſition of the miniſters, and 
_ eſpecially of Cliſſon; they even deprived him 
of the ſword of High Conſtable, and obliged 
him to retire into Britanny. The Duke thought 
he could now effectually deſtroy his enemy; 
but this enemy, although diſgraced, found re- 
ſources in his wealth, his friends, and, above 
all, in his courage, which never forſook him. 
After various ſucceſſes, Cliſſon was at laft 
fEncerely reconciled with the Duke; the latter 
was ſo noble in his conduct toward Cliſſon, | 
that, on departing for France, he left him 
Regent of his States, and even confided the 
Ducheſs and her children to his care. An 

incredible proceeding, which aſtoniſhed poſte- 
234 Cine, on his ſide, did not a leſs nobly. 
He governed Britanny with much prudence 
and ability, and ſuffered not any traces of his 
former paſſion for the . to . 
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JOHN, fon of Henry U. King of -Engting, 
fucceeded to the crown after the death of 
Richard his brother. He advantageouſly con- 
cluded a war with France; a war the more 
dangerous, as Philip-Auguſtus, King of France, 
appeared only te take up arms in ſupport of the 
rights of Arthur, Duke of Britanny, the ne- 
phew of John, who had more legitimate pre- 
tenſions than his uncle, to the crown of Eng- 
land. By this peace John was in a fituation 
to enjoy the greateſt tranquillity ; but love 
plunged him in an abyſs of misfortunes. 
Puts Prince was become deſperately in love 
with Iſabella, daughter of Aimon Taillefer, 
Count of Angouleme. This paſſion ſhould 
have been extinguiſhed by the inſurmountable 
obſtacles which oppoſed it. The king had 
married the heireſs of the Houſe of Glouceſter, 
and his wife {till lived. Iſabella, the object of 
his defires, was herſelf married to Hugnes le 
Brun, Count de Ia Marche; it is true, that his 
tender age had nor yet permitted the conſum- 
mation of the nuptials, but in awaiting it, 

they had already put her into the bands of the- 
5 13 "1 Count 
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Count her huſband. John, although ardent 


5 and paſſionately in love, could not reaſonably 


hope to ſurmount all theſe difficulties : but his 
paſſion would acknowledge no obſtacles ; this 
Prince perſuaded the Count d'Angouleme to 
convey his daughter from the Count her huſ- 
band; he himſelf divorced the Queen upon 
ſome frivolous pretences, and married |ſ{abella, 
without deigning to trouble himſelf either with 


the menaces of the Pope, who ſtormed againſt 


ſuch preſumption, or with the juſt reſent- 
ment of the Count de la Marche, who ſoon 
found the means to puniſh his powerful and 
audacious rival. 

In ſhort, this Lord, ood _ "RN d'Eu, 
his brother, excited a revolt in Poitou and 
Normandy. John, who was in want of his 
Barons to quell theſe troubles, found in them 
the greateſt reſiſtance, having rendered himſelf 


odious in the eyes of the people. To all this 
was added Arthur, who renewed his preten- 


fions, and was ſupported by the King of France. 
The murder of this young Prince but increaſed 


the enemies of John, who was the author of 


it. Surrounded and embarraſſed on every fide, 
the King of England was obliged to humble 


 Hundelt before his ws a by granting them 
Wat 


JOHN. 2, 17 
that famous charter, which, in the end, occa- 
ſioned ſuch civil wars. At length he threw 


himſelf into the arms of the court of Rome, 


who made him purchaſe its protection by 
forcing him to ſubmit to humiliations un- 
worthy of Majeſty; among others, he was not 
aſhamed of declaring himſelf vaſſal to the 
Pope, who was then Innocent III. The Eng- 
liſh Barons diſdaining the meanneſs of John, 
gave the crown to Louis VIII. ſon of Philip 
Auguſtus, who came into England, experi- 
enced the greateſt ſucceſſes there, and pro- 
bably had been fixed on the throne, had it not 
been for the death of John, which recalled 
the Englith to a ſenſe of their true intereſts. 


| The detail of all theſe events would ſurpaſs 


the bounds we have preſcribed ourſelves ; we 
mall only obſerve, that after the death of 
John, Iſabella, his widow, married the Count, 
de la Marche, her firſt huſband. 5 


Anno 1253. 


FE - JOHN 
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POPE John X. was ſolely indebted to love 
for his elevation to the Sovereign Pontificate: 
Theodora and Marofia, his daughters, both 
celebrated on account of their beauty and li- 


centiouſneſs, were abſolute miſtrefles at Ro me. 


Theodora having ſeen John, who was then 
only Deacon at Ravenna, and very young, 


became enamoured of him; ſhe cauſed him 


to be raiſed to the dignity of Biſhop of Raven- 


na, and after the death of the reigning Pope, 


nominated her lover to this firſt dignity of 
the church, which requires the moſt conſum- 
mate experience, and the , pureſt morals. 


of Grey, Duke of Tuſcany, having cauſed 


her huſband, whom ſhe hated, to be aſſaſſi- 


nated, had Pope John arreſted and ſtrangled 


in priſon. * Thus,” ſays an hiſtorian, « as 


John had been raiſed to the Papal throne 
by one proſtitute, he was dethroned by 
another.” 

Anno 929. 

Tuis Maroſia had io addreſs and preſump- 


ſhe 


— 


Upon the death of Theodora, Maroſia, wife 


tion to nominate as Pope a natural ſon, whom 


* 
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fhe had by Pope Sergius III. and who was 
called John XI. He was dethroned by 


| Alberic, another baſtard ſ.n of Maroſia. 


Anno 906. 


J 0HN N. | 


POPE John XII. ſucceeded Agapit II. He 


was named Octavius, and was ſon of the Pa- 
trician Alberic; this was the firſt Pope who 


changed his name. He was at the age of 


_ eighteen or nineteen. when he was raiſed to 


the pontifical chair. This dignity, and his 


| riches, induced him to give himſelf up:te- his 


paſſions, and his conduct became an infa- 


mous reproach. Berenger, who then reigned 


in Italy, had, it is ſaid, greatly contributed 
toward the election of John, hoping that 
his tyrannic conduct would. not prove any con- 


tradiction on the part of ſo young a Pontiff: 


others pretend, that John was elected by the 


care of Alberic, his father, ſon of the fa- 


mons Marofia, and who had the Conſulſhip 
given him, Be it as it might, the Italians, 
e ES: cruelly 


| JOHN XI. | 
cruelly oppreſſed by Berenger and Adalbert, 


his ſon, ſent to offer the crown to the Em- 
peror Otho I. This Prince ſent to their 
ſuccour his ſon, Ludo'phe ; but this young 
Prince dying, Berenger redoubled his oppreſ- 
fions and cruelties. John XII. had then him- 
ſelf recourſe to Otho, and engaged him to 
come into Italy. The Emperor thought to 


have profited by this circumſtance; victory 


followed him ; he deprived Berenger of his 
kingdom with the greateſt facility, and was 
himſelf crowned King of Lombardy, and af- 
terward Emperor at Rome. Scarcely had he 
left this city, when the Pope, from an incon- 
ſtancy worthy his age, recalled Adalbert, ſon 
of Berenger, to Rome, and exerciſed the 


| moſt cruel vengeances towards the Romans. 


On the arrival of Otho they eſcaped to him; 
the Emperor then held a council, compoſed of 
forty Biſhops, in which they ſolemnly de- 
poſed John, and nominated in his ſtead Leon 


VIII. a Roman by birth. Theſe revolutions 


continued only during the ſojourn of Otho 
at Rome : ſoon after his departure, the wo- 
men whom John had kept in this city, found 
means to give him entrance. He fignaliſed 
his return 8. all ſorts of cruelty; cauſed the 

right 
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right hand of Cardinal John to as ſtruck off; 
and the tongue, two fingers, and noſe of his Se- 
cretary ; and Otgar, Biſhop of Spire, to be 
whipped : Leon was ſo happy as to fave him- 
felf. John did not enjoy his triumph long; 
he was killed in his bed, in which was a Ro- 
man lady, The report was then circulated, 
That a demon had killed him, but it is more 
probable that this pretended demon was the 
huſband of the lady, who reſolved to —_— | 
the 1njury done him. by the Pope,” 
Anno 2 


Pd 


JOHN v. 


JOHN V. Count d'Armagnae, was grand- 

ſon of the famous Bernard d' Armagnae, 
High Conſtable of France, who was maſla-- 
cred at Paris under the reign of Charles VI. 
He had a ſiſter named Iſabella, who had once 
been deſtined to the King of England: this 
marriage not having taken place; John, her 
brother, though married, conceived the moſt: 
wolend 2 for ber. He was not in the 


L 6 : leaſt 
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leaſt influenced by the motives which ought | 
to have reſtrained his criminal deſires; unfor- 
tunately, Iſabella oppoſed only a feeble reſiſt- 
ance to this paſſion; ſhe yielded. Several 
children were born of this inceſtuous com- 
merce, which ſoon became public, and ex- 
cited general horror. The Pope being in- 
formed of it, forewarned the Count, and 
concluded by excommunicating him. He 
then promiſed to renounce his criminalat- 
tachment, and received abſolution; but he 
bad prom ſed more than he deſigned to per- 
form. More enamoured than ever of Iſabella, 
he engaged the Biſhop of Leſetoure to ſolicit 
the Pope for a diſpenſation to eſpouſe his 
fiſler, which, it is well known, was re- 
fuſed. Ever blinded by his paſſion, and wil- 
ling in the mean while to content Iabella, he 
Forged a bull of e and n 
married her. 

Tunis action, ſo repugitant to dakar na- 
ture, could not fail of exciting the indigna- 
tion of all France. Charles VII. who then 
reigned, and who had already cauſe of diſcon- 
tent againſt the Count d' Armagnae, ſent 
troops againſt him, who took poſſeſſion of 
his places: ſome time after the Parliament of 
0 Paris 


. . £4 
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Paris had orders to commence a proceſs againſt 


him, and they rendered a judgment, which 


condemned the Count to baniſhment, and 


confiſcated his poſſeſſions. John, during this 


time, was retired to Franche-Comte : he did 


not return to the kingdom, till the beginning 

of the reign of Lewis XI. who granted him 

letters of recal. „ 8 
Anno 1457. 3 


JANE II. | 
JANE II. Queen of Naples, was the 
daughter of that Charles of Durrago, who 
cauſed the death of Jane I. when ſhe aſcended 
the throne after the death of Ladiſlas, her 


brother. She was the widow of William 
Duke of Auſtria, and then forty-four years of 


age. She eſpouſed, in her ſecond marriage, 
James of Bourbon, Count de la Marche. 


This union was not long happy. Jane, little 


ſcrupulous upon her conduct, was enamoured 
even before marriage of Pandolfo Alopo, a 
Neapolitan gentleman. This favourite, who 
was beſides Chamberlain to the Queen, 

i | abuſed 
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abuſed his good fortune, not Marilig even the 
firſt noblemen of the kingdom. They in 
conſequence united to render James of Bour- 
bon ſenfible that it was for his honour to de- 
ſtroy fo contemptible a rival; Pandolfo was 
accordingly arreſted, and put to death, and the 
Queen confined in a fort of priſon, and de- 
prived of her authority. She artfully difſem- 
| bled her grief, and was not long before the 
regained the confidence of her huſband, by 
the diſcovery of a conſpiracy, of which the: 
chief was Julas de Capone. James of Bour- 
bon had confided to Capone the care of the 
Queen, and he was the more flattered by this 
mark of confidence, as the Queen had pre- 
ferred Alopo to him; but irritated that the 
ſword of High Conſtable was given to the 
Lord of Lavardin, when he had relied upon 
it for himſelf, he formed this conſpiracy. James 
of Bourbon naturally unſuſpicious and ſincere, 
Vas ſo full of gratitude for the ſervice which 
the Queen appeared to render him on this oc- 
caſion, that he reſtored her his heart and her 
liberty. Jane, totally indifferent upon the re- 
turn of her huſband's affection, and thinking of 
nothing but vengeance, retired to the caſtle of 
ruf; ſhe invited the King and the princi- 


IAN 133 


pal owe to an entertainment, and in the 


midſt of their feſtivity cauſed James to be 


arreſted. He had this caſtle of “uf for his 


priſon; and, excepting liberty, the Queen al- 


lowed him every amuſement ; ſhe viſited him 
daily, and laviſhed on him the tendereſt ca- 
reſſes. The Prince, juſtly incenſed that rail- 
lery was added to his ſlavery, reſolved to make 
his eſcape; he ſucceeded, and withdrew to 
Tarente, where he might have formed an ad- 
vantageous treaty: but diſguſted with the 
vain ſplendour of a throne, and its deceiving 
pleaſures, wearied with the fatigues and 1 
raſſments inſeparable from ambition, and 
which had all his life agitated him, diſſatiſ- 
fied with womankind, the great, and with 
himſelf, he returned to France, where he 
turned Monk. Brantom gives a pleaſant de- 
ſcription of the entree which this - Prince 
made at Beſanſon, in his habit of  Corde- 
lier; and they ſay, that a devout woman of 
that time, a Nun of St. Claire, called ſiſter 


Colette, had, by her preaching, brought him 


to this fate, as ſhe had done many others. 
AFTER this revolution, Queen Jane haſten- 

ed to reca) Carraccioli, one of. her favourites. 

The arrival of Carraccioli diſpleaſed Iforce, 


another 
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another of Jane's lovers, wlio was deſirous: 
of ſolely poſſeſſing her heart: this rival giv- 
ing himſelf up to all the fury. of jealouſy, 
excited a revolt, and. called: to his aid Louis. 
d' Anjou, the third of that name, and King 
of Sicily. This Prince had at firſt the 
greateſt ſucceſs; Jane, beſieged in Naples, ap- 
peared to have no other choice than to ad mit 
Louis as an aſſociate in her throne. 
In this extremity, Carraccioli addreſſed him- 
'felf to the King of Arragon, who was in. 
Sardinia with a powerful fleet, promiſing that. 
the Queen would adopt him for her ſon, and 
ſucceſſor to the crown. This Prince had too 
much regard to his intereſt to refuſe ſo ad- 
vantageous an offer; | he flew*to the aſſiſtance 
of Jane; made them raiſe the fiege; and 
forced Louis to deſiſt from his enterpriſes. 
Soon after the King of Arragon, reſolving to 
be ſole maſter, was ſo impolitic as to have the. 
Senechall, who had rendered. him-the greateſt. 
ſervices, and who was beſides the favourite of 
the Queen, arreſted and thrown into priſon :. 
| this touched Jane in the moſt ſenſible part; 
ſhe recalled: Iforce, and. ſoon after made the 
King of Arragon. repent his imprudence, by 
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revoking the edit the had made in his fa- 
vour, and ſubſtituting Louis in his ſtead, 
Ir is not known how much blood and 
money this donation coſt oY runce. 
Anno 1421. 


1 


PHILIP, ſon of the Emperor Maximilion J. 


married Jane, daughter of Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, and of Iſabella. This Princeſs ten- 


derly loved Philip, but could not entirely fix 
his heart: the diſcoveries ſhe unfortunately 
made of the infidelities of this Prince, 
whom ſhe adored, rendered her unhappy dur- 
ing the reft of her days. 

In a voyage which. Philip made into Spain, 
he left Jane there, and returned alone into the 
Low Countries; the Queen, ſoon after, find- 


ing the was not able to ſupport the abſence of 


her hnſband, ' reſolved to rejoin him, and ab- 
ſolutely departed for that purpoſe in the depth 
of winter. What was her aſtoniſhment, to 
find in Philip only coldneſs and indifference: 5 
| ſome 
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ſome courtiers were ſo indiſcreet as to inform 
her that her huſband | was- captivated by the 
charms of a lady, whom they named: add- 
ing, that he particularly admired the beauty 
of her hair. Jane ſoon after reſolved to ſee 


her; and, giving herſelf up to all the fury of 
| the moſt violent jealouſy, cauſed her firſt to 


be ſhaved, and afterwards, to deftroy, as much 
as ſhe was able, that beauty which cauſed her 
chagrin, fearified her face. Philip, enraged 
at this violence, had no longer any. conſidera- 
tion for the Princeſs; he treated her with 


contempt, even in public loaded her with the 


moſt cutting reproaches, and was long before 

he would either ſpeak to or even ſee her. 
FERDINAND and Iſabella being informed of 

this affair, fell fick with grief, and Iſabella 


died. In her will ſhe endeavoured to revenge 


herſelf of her ſon- in law, by nominating the 
Arch-Ducheſs Jane ſole governor of her 
ftates ; and in caſe ſhe was not able, or refuſed 
to undertake the charge, ſhe willed that Fer- 
dinand, her father, ſhould take upon him 


the government of the realm. 


PHIL IP, it is true, found means to render 


this clauſe, fo 1 injurious to himſelf, uſcleſs ; he 


went into Caſtille, where he was received with 
| open 
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open arms, but ſoon after died. Jane was ſo 


inconſolable for the loſs of this Prince, 
whom, in ſpight of his inconſtancy ſhe ten- 


derly loved, that ſhe went out of her mind, 


and was obliged to be confined in a tower, 
where ſhe paſſed her time in running after 
cats She lived to an extreme age, not dying 
till the year 1555. It is known that ſhe was 
the mother of Charles V. | 


m. 


JEHANGUIR. 


A PzRS1AN officer, diſcontented with his 
fituation, went into the Indies, entered 
the ſervice of Jehanguir, the great Mogul, 


and became General of his armies. He had 
now reaſon to be ſatisfied with his fortune, if 
an ambitious man could have bounded his de- 


fires. This Perfian was ſo imprudent as to 
aid and favour a conſpiracy formed againſt his 
maſter, at the head of which was Kouſrow; 
the eldeſt ſon of the great Mogul. The 
Prince was ſo happy as to difcover the con- 
ſpiracy; the General was thrown into priſon, 
waiting till he ſhould undergo the puniſhment 
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his guilt merited. His wife and daughter 
threw themſelves at the foot of the throne to 
folicit his pardon, when Jehanguir was ſo 
charmed with the beauty of the daughter, that 
he granted her requeſt, and made her his fa- 
vourite. It appears that ſhe had as much 
addreſs as beauty; ſoon perceiving the aſcen- 
dant ſhe had gained over the King, ſhe made 
uſe of it to ſatisfy her ambition in a very 
fingular manner. She obtained permiſſion of 
Jehanguir to exerciſe the Royal authority 
during four and twenty hours. Being pre- 
viouſly prepared for this moment, and the 
maſters of the Mint being in her ſecret, ſhe 
cauſed, during the ſhort ſpace of her reign, 
two millions of gold and filver rupees to be 
ſtruck ; every piece bore on one fide the figure 
of one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac; and 
on the other, the name of Jehanguir, with 
that of Nourmahal, the name of the Prin- 
"ceſs. We might eaſily bear with the weak+ 
neſſes of Kings, if their favourites had no 


other ambition than that of N oarmabal. 
Anno * 


JES 1D 
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- E SID II. | 
'JE$ID II. Caliph of the . who 


ſucceeded his couſin Omar, towards the year 


721, paſſionately loved one of his faves, 
named Ababa. Being at play with her one 


day, he threw ſomething into her mouth 


which ſtrangled her T he Caliph abandon- 


ing himſelf to the deepeſt deſpair, ceaſed not 


to utter the name of his dear Ababa; he 
cauſed her corpſe to be tranſported into his 


apartment; and notwithſtanding the infec- 


a» 


tious ſmell, and the horror of ſuch a ſpec- | 


tacle, conſented only, upon the remonſtran- 


ces and prayers of his brother, to have it in- 


terred. His grief, inſtead of diminiſhing, 


became more violent; conſtantly engaged with 


the idea of an object he had ſo tenderly che- 


riſhed, he had the corpſe of Ababa dug up, 
and was ſo ſtruck to behold in that horrid 


ſtate a face formerly ſo charming, that he 8 


went out of his mind, and died a few days 
after. 
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VITIGES had been elected King of the 
Goths, in Italy, in room of Theodat, whom 
he had maſlacred ; he was not able himſelf to 
reſiſt Beliſarius, and was conducted to Con- 
ſtantinople by that famous General. The 
Goths, who had not yet reſolved upon re- 
nouncing their liberty, to preſerve it, offered 
their crown to Uraias, nephew of Vitiges, 
and upon his refuſal gave it to Ildibad, who 
accepted it. The wife of Uraias, illuſtrious 
by her birth and beauty, accompanied uſually 
with a magnificent ſuite, and ſuperbly habit- 
ed, one day ſhewed a public contempt of the 

wife of Ildibad, who entered the bath dreſſed 
with great ſimplicity. It is known the impreſ- 
' fion vanity almoſt always makes upon the mind 
of a woman; the wife of the King not being 
7 able to overlook the affront ſhe had received, 
made the - moſt bitter complaints to her huſ- 
band, and influenced him ſo much by her 
tears and careſſes, that ſhe prevailed with him 
to deſtroy Uraias, under pretence that he held 
ſome intelligence with the enemy. - 

Tux injuſtice of this murder was quickly 

re- 


revenged. One of Ildibad's guards, named 


Vilas, was paſſionately in love with a certain 


young woman, and upon the point of marry- 


ing her, when the King, perhaps, without 


deſign, gave her to another, during the ab- 
ſence of Vilas, This officer, deſperate on 
his return to find his miſtreſs” in the arms of 


a rival, reſolved, in the blood of the Em- 


peror, to waſh away the affront he had re- 
ceived. He availed himſelf of a day, when 
the Prince gave a great feaſt, and killed him 
while he was putting his hand on his plate. 


INGELGERIUS. 


UNDER the reign of Lewis le Begue, 
King of France, Ingelgerius, Count de 


Gaſtinois, was one morning found dead in 


his bed, the Counteſs being at his fide. A 
gentleman, named Gontran, related to the 


defun&, accuſed the Counteſs of being the 


author of her huſband's death, with the view, 
he ſaid, Of ſatisfying her criminal deſires 


with the greater caſe; adding, that ſhe was on 


- her 
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her marriage diſaffected toward her huſband, 
and that, the better to maintain a life of licen- 
tiouſneſs, ſhe had murdered her Lord.” 
Tux Counteſs in vain proteſted her inno- 
cence ; Gontran immediately offered to prove, 
by combat, that his accuſation was juſt : the 
embarraſſment was great, for although the re- 
lations of the Counteſs were perſuaded of the. 
. Juſtice of her cauſe, not one of them had 
courage to accept the defiance of Gontran, 
whoſe valour and proweſs were generally 
known. This ſcene paſſed before the King; 
and the Counteſs, diſconſolate to find fo little 
bravery in her family, gave herſelf up to deſ- 
pair: on a' ſudden, a young Lord, ſixteen 
years of age, ſtept forward, took up the glove. 
of Gontran, and threw down his own; this 
was the young Count of Anjou, named In- 
gelgerius, being. the god-ſon of the coun- 
teſs. The King repreſented to the young 
Count his imprudence and temerity, and he 
_ endeavoured to make him ſenſible that the 
combat was very unequal; but Ingelgerius re- 
maining firm in his reſolution, the combat 


was permitted, and Gontran was s vanquiſhed 
and put to death. | 


Tus Counteſs, to expreſs her gratitude to 
her . preſented to him, with the con- 


ſent 
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ſent of the King, the Seignory of Landon 
Caſtle, and ſeveral other fiefs and manors in 
Gatinois. It remains to be known,” ſays 


Brantoine, ** whether before or after ſhe did 


not grant him ſome little perſonal ſavours for 


the obligations life and honour, &c.” 


Jo's £ Pm 


JOSEPH II. Emperor of Germany, viſit- 
ing the hoſpital of Vienna, in an obſcure 
corner perceived a ſmall door: he defired it 
to be opened; and after having deſcended into 
a ſort of dungeon, found there a melancholy 
victim of love: this was a perſon ſtill young, 


and of a good mien; ſhe was covered with 
| Tags, and extended upon a little dirty ſtraw; 


this ſpectacle moved the Emperor, and ex- 


cited his curioſity. “ I am,” faid this per- 


ſon, * a woman of family; I was twenty 


years of age when I had the misfortune to 


pleaſe the Baron B He ſought only to 
ſatisfy a violent paſſion, which 1 only con- 
ſented to by marriage; he TY me, and I 

Vor. II. - * oh hae 
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have borne him three ſons : fince then he has 


left me, and I have learnt that he has fled to 
Moravia, where he has entered into a new 
marriage. I made no complaints, as that 


muſt have ruined him. His new wife, un- 
eaſy and diſtruſtful, has prevailed upon him 
to ſacrifice me: it is ſeveral years ſince I was 
forced away, in the middle of the night, and 
conducted to this place, after having been de- 
prived of my children. If your Majeſty 
deigns to break my chains; 1 have three ſons, 
the ſhame of my huſband will reflect upon 
them, if it is publicly known; I conjure 
you to ſpare the guilty for their ſakes. If to 
this you will add a further bounty, deign to 


enſure me an aſylum in a monaſtery, * and to 
bleſs me with the fight of my children, that I 


may once more preſs them to the boſom which 


has foſtered them.” The Emperor granted 


the requeſt of this unfortunate woman, ſup- 
plicd her neceſſities, and cauſed her children 
to be ſought. The ſecond wife of the Baron 
was condemned to perpetual impriſonment ; 
the huſband was puniſhed with exile, and the 
deprivation of all his effect, which devolved 
to his child ee. 

Anno 17,76. 

IRE- 
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IRELAND (Duxs or). 


THE Duke of Ireland, firſt Miniſter and 
favourite of Richard King of England, by 
chance only obtained this deſirable poſt. For- 
tune, by whom he had been ſo highly fa- 
voured, procured him a wife beyond all his 
expectations; this was Philippa de Coucy, 
daughter of M. de Coucy, the firſt nobleman 
of France, and of Iſabella, daughter of King 
Edward, and in conſequence niece to Richard. 
To this illuſtrious birth Philippa united an 
immenſe portion, and a virtue which rendered 
her the admiration of all England. Such was 
the ſituation of the Duke of Ireland, when 
love approached to overturn the brilliant edi- 
fice which blind fortune had raiſed. This fa- 
vourite, forgetting what he owed to the merits 
of his illuſtrious wife, became enamoured of 
a German lady, Maid of Honour to the 
Queen of England; and his paſſion grew ſo 
violent, that to ſatisfy it he reſolved to di- 
vorce his wife. The King had the weakneſs 
to approve the unworthy proceedings of his 
favourite, and they ſeized the pretext of con- 
ſanguinity, to have the firſt marriage annulled 
3 | = 7-7 
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at Rome; after which the Duke use his 
miſtreſs. His mother, the Counteſs of 
Agueuffoot, deteſting his conduct, abfolutely 
reſolved to entertain the divorced wife of her 
ſon; but the Engliſh Lords, who already 


hated the Duke, profited by this circum- 


ſtznce, to declare againſt him. They raiſed. 
troops, and placed at their head the Dukes of 
York and Glouceſter, the King's uncles. The 
Duke of Ireland, vanquiſhed near Oxford by 


the rebels, had no other reſource than in 


flight: Richard, a ſhort time after, found 


' himſelf obliged to abandon his Miniſters to 


the Parliament, who perpetually baniſhed 
them, and confiſcated their eſtates. The Duke 
of Ireland retired into F rance, where he was 
at firſt well received, on the recommendation 
of Richard; and where he made a great 
figure with the riches he had preſerved from 
the wreck of his fortune. Inſenſibly his 
wealth was diſſipated; the houſe of Coucy 


proceeded againſt him, and gave him ſo much 
trouble, that he retired into Brabant, where 


he died a ſhort time after, i in obſcurity and 


contempt. 


Anno 1 389. 
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JUAN Dos). 


DON JUAN, qf Auſtria, was the natural 
ſon of Charles V. and of a mother who was 
not known. He was a Prince ſo brave, that 
his victories and his courage gave uneaſineſs 
to Philip II. King of Spain, his brother; 
nevertheleſs, Don Juan did not dedicate his 
whole attention to glory or ambition; he 
made ſome ſacrifices to love. It is known 
that he left two daughters by different women, 
and love was at length the cauſe of his death. 
Brantom pretends, © That he died of a con- 
tagion caught of Madam the Marchioneſs 
dAvres.” The ſame author adds, “ That 
ſeveral attribute the death of this Prince to 
poiſoned boots, which were ſent him by 
King Philip:“ if this laſt is true, ill was 
love the cauſe of his death. 

EscovE po, the Secretary of Don Juan, 
going into Spain to bring an account to the 
King of the ſtate of Flanders, learnt that the 
Princeſs d'Eboly, widow of Ruy Gomez, of 
the houſe of Sylva Mendoza, and one of the 
moſt beautiful women of her time, aban- 


L3 doned 
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doned herſelf a little too publicly to Anthony 
Percy, Counſellor and favourite of Philip. 
Eſcovedo, who had been in the ſervice of 
Ruy Gomez, urged by an imprudent zeal for 
the memory of his old maſter, thought pro- 
per to remonſtrate with the Princeſs. Eboly, 
upon her conduct. The Princeſs, piqued at 
the boldneſs of theſe remonſtrances, com- 
plained to her lover, who aſſaſſmated Eſco- 
vedo. To juſtify this violent action, Percy 
fabricated ſome memoirs to prove that Eſco- 
vedo was a traitor, and that Don Juan, his 
maſter, was endeayouring to render himſelf 
ſovereign of Flanders, Naples, and Milan. 
The King, already inclined to entertain ſuſ- 
picions of the fidelity of Don Juan, eaſily 
gave credit to theſe calumnies, and cauſed 
him to be poiſoned, The truth was not long 
before it was diſcovered ; Percy and the Prin- 
ceſs, authors of the miſchief, were thrown 
into priſon ; but all was not able to reſtore 
the unfortunate Don Juan to life. 

THis Princeſs d'Eboly was long the mil: 
treſs of Philip II. and Percy had formed a 
cloſe connection with her, from having been 
the confidential meſſenger between the King 
and the Princeſs, not forgetting, ſays Bran- 
tom, 


] UV Mo © nnd 
tom, as it often happens in ſuch caſes, 
„While he ſerved his maſter, to ſerve him- 
fel, os. 
AxorHERR author pretends, « That Eſco- 
vedo did not go into Spain till after the death 
of Don Juan, that he entered the ſervice of 
the Princeſs d'Eboly, and that having ob- 
ſerved Anthony Percy, who was the confi- 
dent of the King in his amours with the Prin- 
ceſs, was alſo his rival, reproached him 
with it; when Percy, to effe& the over- 
throw of Eſcovedo, perſuaded Philip that it 
was neceſſary to ſeize the papers of Eſcovedo, 
in which was found the proof of Don Juan's 
treachery: upon this Don Juan was aſſaſſi- 
nated, and. among his papers was diſcovered 
the treaty made between him and the E Bus 
of Guiſe, by which theſe two Princes pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt each other, the one to render 
himſelf Sovereign of the Low Countries, and 
the other of France. However it was, Perey 
after having found means to eſcape from 
piiſon, cau'ed a revolt at Arragon, ſtayed 
ſome time in Bearn, went into England, and 
came to Paris, where he died in 1611. He 
was interred in the cloiſter of the convent of 


the Celeſtins, where his epitaph ny be 
read. 
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JUAN DE SYLVA (Don). 


THE Emperor Frederick III. demanded 


Eleanor, fiſter of Edward, King of Portugal, 
and niece to Alphonſo, King of Arragon and 


Naples, in marriage. The Dauphin of 
France alſo had taken ſome meaſures to eſ- 
pouſe this Princeſs, but ſhe gave the pre- 
ference'to Frederick : ſhe came to join that 


Prince in Italy, and embarked at Livourne, 


accompanied by ſeveral Portugueſe noblemen, 
who embelliſhed her ſuite; among others was 
Don Juan de Sylva, youngeſt ſon of Ruy 
Gomez de Sylva. Juan was young, hand- 
ſome, elegant, and brave, and poſſeſſed a 
generous and tender ſoul; he was not able 
to behold the beauty of Eleanor unmoved; 
he became deſperately in love with that Prin- 
eeſs, and took for his device, ignoto Deo, to 


the unknown God. Having loſt all hope of 


making the Princeſs ſenfible of the violence 
of the paſſion he felt for her, he abandoned 
the world, and entered into the order of St. 
Francis, under the name of brother Amador. 
After having remained ſome time in a con- 
vent, he withdrew to an hermitage, where, 

ver 


JUAN DE SYLVA. : vt 
ever full of the object which had enflamed 
him, he paſſed his nights and days in dream- 
ing of her he loved. It was not known at 
Portugal what was become -of him, but Don 
Garcia de Menezes, his couſin, Biſhop of 
Evora, being at Rome, at length diſcovered 
the place of his retreat, and went to him. 
Their interview was affecting; Don Garcia 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to perſuade him 
to return to his country; but his prayers and 
tears were of no avail, he continued in this 
ſolitude ſome time, and afterwards came to 
Milan, where he died. | 

Anno 1452. 
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JUAN U. (Dos). 


DON JUAN II. ſtiled the Great King of 
Portugal, in the beginning of his reign drew 
upon himſelf the hatred of the nobles of his 
kingdom, from his fcrupulous obſervance of 
juſtice towards all, and in the little regard 
he paid to the privileges which the Lords 
had uſurped, A conſpiracy was diſcovered 

| K+ © _ againſt 
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againſt him, at the head of which was the 
Duke of Braganza, brother-in-law to the 
King, and it was ſupprefſed by the death of 
- the Duke and his accomplices. This did 
not deter other malcontents; they became 
only the more ſpirited, and abſolutely reſolved 
to aſſaſſinate thE King. Love came to the aid 
of this Prince, and preſerved him. 

Oxe of the chief conſpirators was Garcia 
Menezes, Archbiſhop of Evoro; this prelate, 
as little circumſpe& in his morals, as he was 
faithful to his King, kept the fiſter of one 
Digue Tenoro : like the generality of lovers, 
he had the weakneſs to diſcover his ſecret to 
his miſtreſs ; ſhe communicated it to her bro- 

ther, and he, diſguiſed i in the dreſs of a Cor- 
delier, communicated the whole to Don Juan. 
This Prince ſacrificed on the occaſion ſtill ano- 
ther perſon who ſhould have been dear to him ; 
he poignarded, with his own hand, the Duke 
de Viſen, brother of the Qucen, at the age 
of twenty. The Archbiſhop died in priſon; 
the other conſpirators were puniſhed with the 
laſt tortures, or obliged to leave the country, 


6 


JUSTINIAN. 


THE Empreſs Theodora, as we have ob- 


ſerved in the article of Belifarius, was the 
worthy aſſociate of Antonia, it we agree to 


the opinion of the hiſtorian Procope. This 
Princeſs, according to him, was the daughter 
of one Acaca, who had the care of the beaſts 


which were exhibited to the people, for their 
amuſement. The death of Acaca reduced 
his daughter to the greateſt poverty ; and ſhe 
abandoned herſelf to the moſt public proſtitu- 
tion, She had already been the wife of all 
thoſe who were willing, when Juſtinian, who 
was not then Emperor, became paſſionately in 
love with her, and kept her as his concubine. 
Tn a ſhort time ſhe acquired immenſe riches, 
and an extraordinary credit, for it happened 
to Juſtinian, as to moſt paſſionate lovers, he 
found no greater pleaſure than in loading the 


object of his paſſion with benefits. The paſ- 


fion of this Prince grew at length ſo violent, 
that he reſolved to marry Theodora. Two 
obſtacles oppoſed his defires : Euphemia, his 
wife, ſtill lived, and would not permit him to 


take another; the ſecond obſtacle was in the 
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the death of Amalathonte. This Princeſs 


24 Jus TIN IAN. 


law, by which a Senator was forbid to marry 
a debauched woman. The death of Euphe- 
mia delivered Juſtinian from the firſt emb.r- 
raſſment, and for the ſecond he forced the 
E mperor Juſtin, his uncle, to promulgate a 


new law, permitting Senators to marry whom 


they pleaſed. Juſtinian then eſpouſed Theo- 
dora; and, a ſhort time after, upon the 
death of his uncle, aſcended the throne. 

Ir love covered Juſtinian with diſgrace, by 
perſuading him to give his hand to a woman 
diſnonoured by her proſtitutions, his com- 
pliance with the inclinations of that woman, 
after he had attained the Empire, was attend- 


ed with the greateſt evils. Nothing was done 


but by the orders of Theodora, and the in- 
clinations of this avaricious and cruel wo- 
man, tended only, indiſcriminately, to the 
deſtruction of all who were wealthy, to ſeize 


upon their poſſeſſions, to protect wretches, 


when they had the good fortune to pleaſe her; 
in a word, nothing, neither ſacred nor pro- 
phane, was ſecure from the ravages of her 
cruelty ; ſuch was the great weakneſs of Juſ- 


tinian for ſo contemptible a woman. 


Ir was Theodora, it is ſaid, who cauſed 
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was daughter of the famous l King 
of the Oſtrogoths, and had married Eutharia, 


of the illuſtrious family of the Amales. She 


was a widow, with her ſon Athalaric, when 
the King, her father, died. The Oſtrogoths 
acknowledged Athalaric for King, and on ac- 
| count of his great youth, agreed that Amala- 
ganthe ſhould hold the reins of the govern- 
ment. She had need of all her addreſs to 
cope with a barbarous people, and with nobles. 
jealous of her power, to add to this embar- 
raſſment, Athalaric died very young; Ama- 
lacanthe then thought it her duty to call to 
the throne Theodorat, the Lord of a great part 
of Tuſcany, and fon of a fiſter of Theodoric. 
This Prince was young and inexperienced; 
it was this, perhaps, that engaged Amala- 
ganthe to make choice of him, in hopes of 
preſerving her authority: {till further to ſe- 
cure it, ſhe made him ſwear that he would 
leave the government of the realm to her J 
but T heodorat, inſtigated by the ambitious 
courtiers, forgot his oath, and was not 
aſhamed to have his benefactreſs arreſted and 
impriſoned. This ſhrewd Princeſs had fore- 
ſeen the accident, and had propoſed a retreat 
| | to- 
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towards the Emperor Juſtinian; that Prince 
had himſelf ſhewn the greateſt deſire to ſee 
were - „„ 

Wu he learnt her detention, he ſent an 
Ambaſſador to T heodorat, to demand the li- 
berty of Ama/aganthe ; but. I heodorat, fearing 
this Princeſs, whoſe addreſs and talents were 
extolled, might obtain too great an influence 
over the mind of ſuſtinian, ordered the Am- 
baſſador to deſtroy her ſecretly, which was ac- 
cordingly executed. 

Anno 534. 


L. 
LADISLAS. 


LADISLAS, King of Hungaria and Naples, 
ſucceeded Charles de Durazza, his father, 
who had himſelf ſucceeded Jane the Firſt, 
Queen of Naples, after having put her to 
death, This Prince loved women to exceſs, 
and his paſſion for them occafioned his death. 
He kept, it is ſaid, the daughter of a phyſi- 

Clan; 


LADFISLEAST. BE 
cian: the father, more ſenſible to honour 
than the advantage which he might have de- 
rived from this ſcandalous connection, gave 
nis daughter a poiſonous drug to anoint her- 
ſelf with. Relying upon the friendſhip of 
her father, ſhe thought it a philter, capable of 
_encreaſing the King's affection, but it proved 
her death; as alſo that of her lover. Others 
pretend, that Ladiſlas befieging Florence, 
was on the point of taking poſſeſſion of that 
city, when he propoſed to the beſieged, 
„That if they would deliver to him one of 
their women who was reputed to be the greateſt 
beauty, he would give up the fiege:” the 
propoſition was accepted, and the beauty fixed 
on the daughter of a phyſician, about fifteen 
or ſixteen years of age, who thought it her 
duty to ſacrifice her honour for the good of 
her country. Her father, who had conſented 
only from neceſſity, after having magnificently 
arrayed his daughter, put about her neck a 
coſtly handkerchief, tying it ſo faſt, that it was 
impoſſible, without tearing, to take it off, 
She appeared in the eyes of the King ftill 
more beautiful than his imagination had paint- 
ed her; tranſported with love, he reſolved to- 
accompliſh his wiſhes immediately, and was 

| at 
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at the ſummit of his happineſs, when hz 
found himſelf in the arms of death, the hand- 


kerchief being impregnated with a ſubtile poi- 
ſon : the unfortunate girl met the ſame fate, 


LA T6 | . 


THE celebrated Lais, of whom we have 
before ſpoken, was born at Hunera, a city of 
Sicily. It is known that ſhe was little ſcru- 
pulous upon her reputation j ſhe knew how 
to make the moſt of her beauty, and fold her 
favours very dear, excepting to Diogenes. The 
eloquent Demoſthenes made a voyage to Co- 
rinth, to pay homage to the charms of this 
courtezan ; but alarmed at the price ſhe ſet 
upon her favours, he reſtrained his deſires. 
Lais reckoned in thenumber of her conqueſts 
the philoſopher Ariſtippas, who, it 1s faid, 
paid generouſly; ſhe made alſo a lively im- 
preſſion upon the ſculptor Miron, which 
gave riſe to a pleaſant adventure. Lais, either 
from caprice or diſguſt, refuſed Miron. As: 
he was already much advanced in years, he 
attributed his misfortune to his grey locks; 

| . | full 
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full of this idea, he dyed them black, took 
the habit of a young man, and returned to re- 
new his ſolicitations to the courtezan : 
Fool,“ ſaid ſhe, © to aſk me what I have 
juſt refuſed your father!“ Auſonne made, 
upon this anſwer, the following epigram: 


Canus rogabat Laidis noctem Miron, 
Julit repulſam protinus, 

Cauſamque ſenſits, & caput fuligine 
Fucavit atra candidum, | 

Idem que vultu, crine, non idem Miron, 
Orabat oratum prius. : | 
Sed illa formam cum capillo comparans 
Similemque non ipſum ratu, 

Fortaſſe & ipſam, ſed volens ludo frui, 
Sic eſt adorta cue 1dum : 

Inepte, quid me quod recuſayi, rogas ? 
Patri negavi Jam tuo. 


| Lovs, to whom Lais had made ſo many 
ſacrifices, was, in the end, the cauſe of her 
death. It is ſaid ſhe conceived the. moſt vio- 
lent paſſion for a young man, by ſome called 
Hypolochus, by other Pauſanias, and again 
by others Hippoſtratus. This woman, who 
had ſeen the moſt illuſtrious men of Greece 
at her feet, left Corinth, to fly to Theffalia 
after this young man. It is added, that the 
Theſſalian women, envying her beauty, put 
8 her 
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her to death. Other authors pretend, on the 
contra'y, that ſhe died in a bed of honour 
110 Olym. 


| LAMBERT (SAN r). 


PEPIN, king of France, the firſt of the 
ſecond race, had married FleQrude ; but, like 


the princes of his time, publicly kept a con- 


cubine ; her name was Alpaide, 
S8. LAM BERT, biſhop of Tongres, thought 
it his duty to prevent this ſcandal; and imi- 


tating the freedom of John the Baptiſt, he of- 


ten remonſtrated, and reproached Pepin upon 
his conduct. The Prince, who knew better 
than any other how great the empire of re- 
ligion upon the minds of the people, ſpared 
the prelate, liſtened to his remonſtrances, and 


till loved Alpaide. At a great feaſt which the 
king gave at his palace, and at which Lambert 
aſſiſted, Alpaide preſented her cup to this pre- 


late to bleſs, willing, apparently to perſuade 


the public that the Saint did not diſapprove 
her conduct. Lambert perceiving the inare, 


refuſed his benediction with harſhneſs, and 
riling 


LANG = 


rifing from table, retired. This affront made 


2 noj;e, and coſt the prelate his life. Dodon, 
brother of Alpaide, and intendant of Pepin's 
palace, aſſaſſinated Lambert in his houſe at 
Leige. Some authors have endeavoured to juſ- 
tify Pepin of this crime; but his filence, and 
the favour which he always thewed the guilty, 
is a ſtrong argument againſt him. 
Anno 708. f 


LANGE. (ALE), 
ALEXIS LAN GE dethroned I ſaac Lange, 


his brother, emperor of Conſtantinople, cauſed 


his eyes tbe put out, and made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the empire. | 8 

Ix this high degree of power, he was not 
able to preſerve himſelf from a misfortune 
very ordinary, but which, however, more rarely 
happens to crowned heads. The empreſs Eu- 


phroſine gave herſelf up to the greateſt licen- 
tiouſneſs; the prince, her huſband, either did 


not, or would not perceive it. The ſon- in- 
law, and the brother of Euphrofine, induced, 
whether from motives of honour, or, which 

3 
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is more probable, from jealouſy that the em- 
preſs refuſed to grant all they aſked, came one 
day to the emperor, and after having aſſured 
him their at achment for his perſon prevailed 
over every other conſideration, they added: 
„It is ſaid that the empreſs abandons herſelf 
to the moſt ſhameful proſtitutions, and that 
ſhe pollutes your bed by the infamy of her 
adulteries; this makes us apprehend that ſhe 
will ſoon form ſome dangerous enterprize, it 
being probable that ſhe will wiſh to raiſe to 
the throne the man to whom ſhe has given 
her perſon. It is neceſſary to curtail the power 
of this woman, and that you deſtroy her lo- 
ver, to whom you are united by the benefice 
of a voluntary adoption, and to whom ſhe has 
united herſelf by the crime of an inceſtuous 
conjunction.“ This lover, named Vatace, 
then commanded the troops of the empire in 
Bythinia ; Alexis Lange, filled with indigna- 
tion, ordered Vaſtralite, one of his guards, 
to go and kill Vatace, which was accordingly 
executed: Euphroſine, after having in vain 
implored the ſupport of thoſe whom ſhe had 
loaded with gifts and honors, was driven ig- 
nominiouſly from the palace, and ſhut up in 
the monaſtery of Nematarie. Her relations, 
5 | whe 
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who ſtood in need of her ſupport, and who 
had not believed the emperor would. puniſh 
her fo ſeverely, prevailed upon him to recal 
her, and her power became as great as before 
her diſgrace. 


LAVAL (RENE DE), 


DE BUCIL, natural ſon of the Count de 
Sancerre, was paſſionately in love with Rene 
de P.ohan, widow of the Lord de Rohan Gie; 
but he had in all reſpects a formidable rival in 
the perſon of young Rene de Laval. Fearing 
this rival would, by his reputation and birth, 


prevail over him, Da Zucil publiſhed every. 


where, that Madam Gie had promued to mar- 
ry him; the phrenzy of his paſſion, or rather 
of his jealouſy, rendered him ſtill more im- 
prudent, for he dared to advance ſome things 
againſt the honour of his miſtreſs. Young de 
Laval was a Frenchman, and in love e 

thought he ought to waſh away the injury 
done to Madam Gie in the blood of his rival: 
accordingly he propoſed a duel to De Bucil, 
and killed him at Orleans, T his adventure 


encreaſed 
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encreaſed the diſſention of the princes of the 
Houſe of Lorrain, friends of the Count de San- 
cerre, with the Montmorency friends and re- 
lations of René de Laval; and it is known 
how fatal the conſequences of iheſe en- 
mities were to France, under che reign of 
Charles IX., | 

Anno 1 560. 


LAVARDIN. 


JOHN de Beahimavir, Maris de La- 
vardin, who died Marſhal of France in 1614, 
was greatly enamoured of Jane de Eveſme, 
Lady of Lacey, in the country of Du Maine, 
_ widow of Louis de Moutafié, and very rich; a 
young widow, handſome and wealthy, is always 
ardently ſought after. M. Lavardin had ſeveral 
rivals, and among others M. de Randan, the 
young ſon of Charles de la Rochefoucault, who 
appeared to have the preference. For a Che- 
valier of France, there is but two parts to take, 
the one to renounce his miſtreſs, the other to 
deſtroy his rival, by means of honour or pre- 


judice- M. de Lavardin embraced the latter 
| part, 
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part, but in a manner that diſhonoured him 
he killed M. de Randan, at Lacey, in cold 
hlood, before his miſtreſs, and retired into 
Gaſcony to the king of Navarre. 

This crime went unpuniſhed, from the 
troubles which then reigned ; but M. de La- 
vardin did not draw from it the advantage he 
expected: Madam de Lacey refuſed to marry 


him, and gave her hand to Francis of Bour- 


bon, Prince of Conti. 


Anno 1578. 


L AN ZZ ( 


M. DE LANZUN was a younger ſon of 
Gaſcony, of the” Houſe of Caumone. The 
high favour he attained, is generally attributed 
to Madam Monteſpan, whom he had the good 
fortune to pleaſe; another lady alſo greatly con- 
tributed towards his elevation, M. de Lan- 
zun was one of the firſt lovers of the Princeſs 
de Monace, with whom Louis XIV. was 
much enamoured. During her connections 
wich the Duke, being ſeated on the ſteps lead- 


ing 
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ing to the gardens at Verſailles, ſhe looked at 
the King with great attention. Lanzun, who 
perceived it, and who was fired with jealou'y, 
drew back, and without ſeeming to look be- 
hind, trod upon her hand in the moment ſhe 
was attentively gazing on the King: ſhe was 
was much hurt, and cried out violently. The 
King, who perceived what paſſed, and who was 
ſtill more irritated by the inſolent language of 
Lanzun. ſent bim to the Baſtille; this puniſh- 
ment did not correct him, for he uttered the 
molt indecent reproaches againſt the King. 
This temerity, which might have cauſed his 
ruin, was the commencement of his good for- 
tune. Louis XIV. ſtruck with the haughti- 
neſs and greatneſs of ſoul which Lanzun diſ- 
covered, found his generoſity piqued, and con- 
ferred on him conſiderable favours. The 
Duke de Lanzun preſuming on the indulgence 
of his maſter, and relying perhaps fill more 
upon the ſupport of Madam Monteſpan, 
dared to form the deſign of marrying Made- 
moiſelle de Montpenſier, couſin- german to 
the King; being daughter of Gaſton of 
France, Duke of Orleans, poſſeſſed of an 
eſtate of ſeven hundred thouſand livres a year, 
who had been near eſpouſing Louis XIV. her- 

" ſelf, 
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ſelf, then Monſieur, and who had refuſed 
Kings and Sovereigns. . It is ſtill more ſingu- 
lar that Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier, whoſe 
pride and haughtineſs is well known, con- 
ceived the moſt violent paſſion for Lanzun, 
and abſolutely conſented to the marriage: to 
complete the aſtoniſhment, M. de Montauſier, 
and the Mareſhal d' Albert, were bold enough 
to make the demand to the King, and that 
Prince had the weakneſs to conſent. The af- 
fair was reſolved on; and love would have 
gained one of his greateſt victories, had Lan- 
zun haſtened the celebration of his nuptials: 
but his good fortune intoxicated him; and 
while his imagination painted the near ap- 
Proach of his happineſs, the Princes and Mi- 
niſters were doing their utmoſt to open the 


eyes of the King, and:ſucceeded; 


IF we may give credit to the 1 of * 
man who was an eye witneſs, this change pro- 
ceeded from Madam Monteſpan, who had 
made the fortune of Lanzun; and it was the 
widow of Scaron, for whom love reſerved a 
miracle ftill more ſurprizing, who made 
Monteſpan ſenſible that the ridicule of this 
diſproportioned alliance would fall upon her. 
The king, however, forbid the lovers to con- 
Ve Ik „ dclude 
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clude the marriage. The Duke de Lanzun 
broke forth into mad and extravagant re- 
proaches; he had the imprudence publ. cly to 
attack Madam Monteſpan; and, at the end of 
four months, was arreſted and conducted to a 
priſon, where he remained during ten years, 
There arc ſome who pretend he was impriſon- 
ed for having conſummated the marriage in 
ſpite of the prohibition of the King. This 
union, it is certain, was completed, but ſe- 
eretly, and was never made public. To re- 
ſtore liberty to the man whom ſhe adored, 
Mademoiſelle de Montpenſer gave up to the 
Duke of Maine, the eldeſt of Louis XIV's chil- 
_ dren; by Madam Monteſpan, the Pri:.cipality 
of Dombes, and the county of Eu. She gave 
to Lanzun, her huſband, the Dutchy of 
Saint Fargeau, with cther eſtates; but Lan- 
zun's gratitude was not proportionable to 
theſe gifts: he did not conceal his extreme 
averſion for the Princeſs, who being taller, 
and of more robuſt make than Lanzun, would 
often have beat him, had he not avoided the 
ſtrokes. Such was the concluſion of this ex- 
edmary union. 5 
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3 LEAN DEB. a a young man * W city of 


Abydos, in Aſia, entertained a tender paſſion 
for Hero, a young woman who reſided in the 


city of Leſto-, in Europe, on the oppoſite 
ſide of the Heleſpont. Love had made the 
ſame impreſſion upon the heart of Hero; and 


theſe lovers long enjoyed the happineſs which 


is deri: ed from the union of hearts; ; all that 


interrupted | their pleaſures | was the x pain of not. 
ſeeing each other ſo often as they \ wiſhed, a 
difficulty not. eaſy ſurmounted, they being fe- 
parated by the fea : Love, however, that great 
maſter, inſpired them with a ſtratagem, which 
proved the force of the paſſion which inflamed 


them. When the ſea was calm, Leander 
paſſed, by ſwimming the ſtreights of che Hele- 
ſpont, during the night, and Hero lit a torch, 


which ſhe placed upon the tower of her houſe, | 


to ſerve as a Pharos to her lover; ; who, in 
the arms of his tender miſtreſs, forgot the 
dangers and fatigues he had undergone. - Hav- 
ing one day expoſed himſelf to the agitated 
waves, he was not able to reſiſt their violence, 
and periſhed. Hero, conducted by her anxiety 
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to the ſide of the ſhore, found there the corpſe 

of her lover: reſolved not to furvive him, ſhe 

precipitated herſelf from the top of that tower 

which had ſo an given the OT of tar 
AIAN Wie? 5 | 
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NIN ON de Lenclos, of all women, is ſhe. 
who paid. the moſt homage to Love; whether. 
it be from yielding herſelf without — . to 
its pleaſures, or from conducting herſelf in 
ſuch a manner as to gain the friendſhip and 
countenance of the moſt amiable and ref] pecta- 
ble women of her time. She appeared, ſays an 
author, to live only for love ; it was her pre- 
dominant paſſion. | 

CoNnTENT with a modeiete Han ABLE? in- 


come, ſhe coveted neither riches nor honours, 


It is known that ſhe refuſed to be companion 
to Madam Maintenon, at the time ſhe governed 
Louis XIV. and the kingdom. We could 
recount ſeveral anecdotes which do honour to- 
the heart and integrity of this celebrated wo- 
man, but ſhall confine ourſelves to thoſe 
which relate to our ſubjeR. BH Dae EY 
THE 


* 
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TRE paſſion with which Ninon inſpired the 
Marquis de Villarceaux, gave riſe to a'whim- 
ſical ſcene. Madam de Villarceaux was ex- 
tremely jealous. One day having a great deal 

of company, at her houſe, they requeſted to 
Tee her ſon ; in confequence; he, appeared, ac- 
companied by his preceptor. The gueſts. 
could not do otherwiſe than ,praiſe the wit 
of the young gentleman, To juſtify theſe 
eulogiums, his mother defired the preceptor 
to interrogate his pupil upon the laſt exerciſe . 
he had learned : Come then, M. le Marquiſe, 
ſaid the pedagogue, Que habuit ſucceſſorem 
Belus, rex Affriorum ?—Ninvum, replied the 
child. Madam de Villarceaux, ſtruck with 
the reſemblance of this name, with that of 
Ninon, was not able to contain herſelf; See, | 
faid lhe, the fine inſtructions which are given 
to my ſon, to entertain him with the follies 
of his father! The preceptor in vain ex- 
cuſed himſelf, and gave the moſt ſatisfactory 
explanations; nothing could make this jea- 
lous woman hear reaſon. This ridiculous 
ſcene was circulated throughout Paris; and 
Moliere knew how to profit by it in his little 
Comedy of the Counteſs d' Eſnerbagnas. 
E | Tu 
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Tut anecdote of the Marquis de Is Cha- 
tre's Billet, will never be forgotten. This 
nobleman adored Ninon, and had gained her 
favour when he was forced to rejoin his army. 
He was inconſolable, as he knew the heart 
of Ninon little ſuſceptible of a conſtant paſ- 
ſion. To avoid the misfortune which he 

dreaded, he deviſed a very ſingular expedient 3 ; 
this was exaCting a Billet from -Ninon, in 
which ſhe engaged to keep her fidelity in- 
violate. - She repreſented in vain, that what 
he aſked was abſurd; ſhe was obliged to write 
and fign the note. The Marquis kiſſed it a 
thouſand times, ahd departed i in perfect fecu- 
rity. Iwo days after, the fickle, inconſtant 
Ninon, found herſelf in the arms of a new 
lover; the note then returning to her remem- 
brance, ſhe exclaimed, two or three times, 
«© Ah! le bon Billet qu a Is Chatte ah } what 2 
good note has a Chatre | % A bon mot, which 
has fince paſſed as a proverb, eſpecially in 
the petit maiſons, and which Voltaire, in his 
comedy of the Prude, has made uſe of. 

Nixox inſpired a violent paſſion even at 
the age of eighty. The Abbe Gedouin in- 
troduced himſelf to her at the age of twenty- 
nine, in 1696, _ became ſo deſperately 

enamoured, 
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en:moured, and ſolicited her ſo ardently, 
that ſhe at laſt liſtened to him; but refuſed to 
render him happy till a certain time, which ſhe 
fixed. The term being expired, he went te 
her houſe, found her voluptuouſly reclined 
under a canopy, threw himſelf on his knees, 
and conjured her, in the name of the moſt 
tender paſſion, to keep the word which ſhe had 
given him. A ſweet ſmile gave him to under 
ſtand that his prayer was granted. Elated 
with his good fortune, he aſked Ninon why 
ſhe had ſuffered him to languiſh' ſo long; 
Alas! my dear Abbe, ſaid ſhe,' my tender- 
neſs has ſuffered as much as yours; but it is 
the effect of a little vanity, of which I am till 
ſuſceptible. I reſolved, for the ſingularity of 
_ _ the thing, to wait till I was eighty, which 
was not ti'l yeſterday. This amour conti - 
nued during a year, and it was Ninon who 
firſt broke off the connection: the Abbe was 
ſenſibly affected with the rupture. M. de Vol- 

taire pretends that this circumftance happened 

to the Abbé Chateanneuf, and that Ninon 5 

was no more than fixty years of age. 


Is Love cauſed the triumph and celebrity : 


of Ninon, he made her likewiſe experience 
| the moſt cruel pangs. She had a ſon by the 
| L +: | Marquis 
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Marquis de Gerſey : they always concealed 


from this child the ſecret of his birth; ſome- 
times Ninoa would have him at her houſe, 
to give him a little recreation and. liberty ; 
he generally paſſed [ome days with her, and ſhe 
treated him as if a diſtant relation in low Cir- 


cumſtances, who had been confided to her 
care, and for whom ſhe intereſted herſelf from 
pure generoſity. I his young man, born with 


> ſuſceptible heart, was not able to defend 


himſelf againſt the charms of Ninon, 


SHe obſerved this paſſion without being 


alarmed at it, imagining that it was only the 


fire of youth, which would extinguiſh of it- 
ſelf. He one day threw himſelf at her feet, 


and prefling her hand to his lips, declared his 


love in terms the moſt tender and paſſionate. 
Ninon, without appearing to be moved, in- 
ſtantly raiſed him, and anſwered coldly, That 


| he was too young to ſpeak to her of love; he 


renewed his ſolicitations, proteſted that he 


adored her, and that he ſhould die with grief 


if ſhe beheld him with indifference. Ninon 
then aſſumed a tone of ſeverity ; and, after 
having threatened him with her hatred, if he 


| dared again to entertain her with his paſſion, 
left him. The On de Gerſey b ing in- 


formed 
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mt of this paſſion, adviſed Ninon to dif- 
cover a ſecret which ſhe could not with pru- 
dence keep. In confequence ſhe wrote to her 
fon, informing him that ſhe wiſhed to ſpeak 
with him at her country houſe at Piquepuce, 
He flew' to her, and finding her in the gar- 
den, threw himſelf upon his knees; and tak- 
ing one of her hands, bathed it with tears: 
hurried on by his infatuation, he was gaing 
ſtill farther : ** Stop, unfortunate young man, 
ſhe exclaimed, © the truth muſt now be un- 
veiled ; know that you are my ſon, and trem- 
ble with horror at the criminal flame with _ 
which you burn.“ On thefe words, the 

young man, ſtruck with horror and diſappoint- 
ment, ſeemed immoveable; a deadly paleneſs 
overſpread his countenance; he raiſed his eyes 
toward his mother, caſt them down, and 
then precipitately quitting her without uttering 
a ſingle word, entered a little wood at the end 
of the garden, and there ftabbed himſelf. 
Ninon, overwhelmed by her own grief and 
reflections, did not at firſt think of following 
her ſon; at length ſeeing he did not return, 
her anxiety prompted her to enter the wood. 
She had not proceeded many paces, before ſhe 
perceived this unfortunate young man welter- 
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Ing in his blood; ſhe in vain flew to his af- 


ſiſtance: his eyes almoſt cloſed, turned upon 


her; he ſeemed deſirous of ſpeaking; and 


the efforts he made to pronounce ſome words, 
haſtened his laſt figh. The cries of Ninon 
brought the domeſtics, who forced; her from 
this horrid ſpectacle and her friends took 
precautions to coneral the affair from the 
ri 7 50 

M. de Voltaire pretends that this young” 
man was the ſon of the Marquis de Villar- 


ceaux, and not of M. de Gerley ; that he 


Killed himſelf with a piſtol, and not with 
bis ſword. He alſo gives him a brother, who, 
according to him, died Commiſſary of the 
Marine, in 1705. Ninon died in 1705, at 
the age of ninety, 


LEOPOLD. 


T7 HE Epos Leopold, preſed by the 
Huttjgxrian rebels, who had at their head the 
famous Tokeli, ſupported by the Turks, found 


| his s ſituation. very eee He obtained 4 


ſuſ· 


LEOPFOLD. «. a 
Faſpenſfion of arms at the cloſe of the year 1682 
but ſenſible that the Turks were making great 
Proparat ons, he ſought an alliance with Po6- 
land. The King, Sobietki, was at firſt much 
averſe to it, as alſo his ſabes; but à Wo- 
man ſurmounted theſe difficulties, and ren 
dered an eſſential ſervice to the Emperor. 
THis woman was the Queen of Poland, 
born in France, and of a family who had 


a great influence over her: ſhe was then vio- 


lently piqued againſt the Court of Verſailles, 
becauſe ſhe had not been able to obtain the 
title of Duke and Peer for the Marquis 
& Arguzen, her father. The miniſters of the 
Emperor repreſented to the Queen; that ſhe 
could not more gloriouſly revenge the con- 
tempt with which fhe had been treated by 
her nation, than by perpetuating the crown. 
in her family ; that if ſhe would attach her- 
ſelf to Leopold, he would be happy to have 
the reverſion: for Prince James, her eldeft fon, 
who could eſpouſe an Arch-Ducheſs, and ſo 
would obtain the abſolute inheritance. They 
flattered her with the ſuffrage of the Pope, 
and at laſt won her ; ſhe had then little trou- 
ble to perſuade Sobieſki to enter into her 

L 6 views; 
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views; however, ſhe found more difficulty in 
gaining thePolanders : but the creatures ſhe had 


in the Diet ſo effectually ſet forth the peril to 


which all Chriſtendom was expoſed, that the 
league with the Emperor was reſolved on, 


Which ſaved Vienna and all Germany. 


: - 


Anno 1683. 


LE PID US. 


WHEN the faction of Marius and Cinna 
was quelled, and Rome, after being deluged 


with the blood of her citizens, appeared to 


taſte ſome tranquillity under the DiRztorlhip 


of Sylla, who had himſelf attained this high 


rank by unheard of cruelties, Marcus Emi- 
lius Lepidus, and Quintus Catulus were raiſed 
to the Conſulſhip. The firſt, whoſe ambi- 
tion had been excited by the paſt troubles, 


thought, after the death of Sylla, to play the 


part of that great man, to attack his country 
with impunity, and to render himſelf maſter 
of it. He was ſeveral times defeated by his 
colleague 
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colleague Catulus, united with the young 
Pompey, and was forced to ſeek an aſylum 
out of Italy. His greateſt regret, when he de- 
parted, was, being ſeparated from Apuleia, 
his wife, whom he paſſionately loved. He 
landed in Sardaignia, and fell fick there; his 
love for Apuleia ſtill ſupported him, ever hop- 
ing he ſhould be able to rejoin that beloved 
woman, and te conſole himſelf for his unhap- 
py fall in her arms. While he flattered himſelf. 
with this hope, Apuleia thought no more of 
him, and ſoon ſlipped all the bounds of modeſty ; 
her gallantries were ſo public, that the report 
of them reached the ears of her unfortunate 
huſband. ** It raiſed in his heart ſo violent a 
combat between love and indignation, that 
he was overcome ; he expired in a tranſport 
of rage, more ſenſible of the infamy which 
diſhonoured his houſe, than of the diſorders 
he had excited in the republic.” 
Anno of Rome, 676. 
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M. ps Leſpinai was an officer in the houf- 
hold of the Duc de Orleans, as we ſee in the 
Memoirs of Baſſompierre. Louiſa-Roger le 
Morbelieu, a miſtreſs of the Prince, obtained 


the exile of M. de Leſpinai, who retired to 
the Hague; where love, which had alrcady 
cauſed his diſgrace, coſt him his life. He 


was aſſaſſinated in 1646, at the Hague, by 
Prince Philip IV. ſon of the Elector Palatine, | 
Frederick V. crowned King of Bohemia, up- 


on a report which was then circulated in Hol- 


land, that the queen, his mother, was con - 


nected with this gentleman. This is what 


Auberg du Maurier ambiguoufly alludes to, 
when he ſays tlrat Philip withdrew to Venice 


for an action better concealed than told. It 


muſt be owned, that Leſpinai deſerved to reap 


what he had ſown; being ſeveral times adviſed 
to withdraw from the Hague, which he would 


never do, nor even abſtain from viſiting the 


Queen of Bohemia ; which temerity 11 him. 


his life.“ 
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5; AFTFR the death of the Emperor. Chas 
ſtance Chlore, the ſoldiers choſe for his fuc- * 
ceſſor, Conſtantine his ſon. This election 
was not approved at Rome; but. victory de- 
livered Conſtantine from all his competitors, 
except Licinius, to whom he left part of the 
Imperial dignity, | 
Io form a cloſer league with him, he gave 
him in marriage his ſiſter Conſtantia, a prin+ 
ceſs of great merit. One of the principal 
conditions of this treaty was, that Licinius 
ſhould not perſecute the Chriſtians. The vir- 
tue and the charms of Conſtantia, who Was 2 
Chriſtian, joined to the fear Licinius enter- 
tained of diſpleafing Conſtantine, made him 
_ obſerve this condition with the more recti- 
tude ; but love interfered to trouble this tran- 
quillity, and cauſed the ruin of Licinius. 
— Tunis Prince, governed by his paſſions, gave 
himſelf up to them without ſcruple ar reſerye; 
reſiſtance only irritated his deſires, and he 
omitted no crime to ſatisfy them. Among the 
Empreſs's women was a beauty, named Gla- 
phyre; Licinius became enamoured of her, and 
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not daring himſelf to declare his paſſion, on 


account of the virtue of Conſtantia, who 
watched, with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, 


the conduct of her attendants, he cauſed the 


moſt flattering propoſals to be made to her, by 
one of hĩs officers, named Brinigne. - 

To a great ſhare of beauty, Glaphyre joined 
ſolid virtue ; ſhe replied with great prudence, 


but abſolutely refuſed his offers, and confided 


the whole affair to Conſtantia. ; 

Tris Princeſs, who knew the violence of 
her huſband, thought ſhe could not preſerve 
the honour of Glaphyre otherwiſe than by 
fending her away. She attired her as a man, 
gave her a ſuperb ſuite, and ſent her to Amaia, 
where ſhe paſſed for a young officer, who was 
charged with ſome orders from the court, 
Glaphyre imparted her ſecret to no one but 


Bafilte, Bifnop of Amafie, and frequently cor- 


reſponded with the Empreſs. One of her let- 


ters unfortunately fell into the hands of Be- 


nigne, who carried it to Licinius; ſoon after, 
this Prince commanded the Governor of Ama- 
fia to fend him Glaphyre and Baſile bound 
hands and feet. Death delivered Glaphyre 
from the impending danger, for when the or- 
ders of the Prince arrived, ſhe was no more, 

i Lieinius 
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Licinius revenged himſelf upon the Biſhop, by 
putting him to death. Afterward his rage ex- 
tended to all the Chriſtians, whom he cruelly 
perſecuted. Conſtantine, be it from zeal for 
the fai h, or that he was glad of a pretext to 
deliver himſelf from a competitor, declared 
war againſt Licinius, vanquiſhed, and put him 
to death with his ſon. 


LIGNEROLES. 


M. pz TiGNEROLEs, from a private gen- 
tleman, was created Knight, Captain of a 
company of armed men, and Governor of the 
Bourboneſe. He owed his elevation to his art 
of pleaſing Monſieur, brother of Charles IX. 
who afterwards reigned under the name of 
Henry III. While the court was at Bour- 
geuil, in Touraine, Ligneroles was attacked 
by George Villequier, Viſcount de la Guer- 
che, accompanied by ſome others, and was 
killed. Monſieur took no ſteps to revenge 
the death of his favourite; from whence it was 
concluded that he had conſented to it. 
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Ar rERwaR De, conjecture was exhauited 


upon the cauſes of this event; ſome were of 
opinion that Monſieur had given oiders ſor 
his death, becauſe he had diſcovered his ſecret 
to the King; others, that the King had or- 


dered it, from jealouſy of his great influence 


over the mind of his brother. At length, 
on the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, it was 
ſaid that Ligneroles had the imprudence to 
diſcover this ſecret, which had been confided 
to him by the” Puke” of Argon; but the true 
cauſe of this favorite's death was, that he had 


the weakneſs to vaunt to his maſter, that 
he had been regarded wi ha favourable eye 


from the miſtreſs, whom he loved moſt, and 


bad even ſhewn certain favours, which he ſaid 
he had received.” Monſieur was extremely 
offended at his imprudent vanity, and gave 
ſuch. orders as effectually emed his re- 


peat ing it. 


Anno 1571. 
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LOTHARIO II. was the ſon of Lothario 
}, Emperor, and grandſon of Lou s le. De- 
bonnaire, He had in patrimony, the pro- 
vinces to which were given the title of Lor- 
raine. This prince married Theutberge, ſiſter 
of Hubert, Duke of a part of Burgundy. 
Soon after he conceived the moſt violent paſ- 
ſion for Waldrade, and retired. with. her into 
Alſace, to his caſtle of Morleim, where he had 
by this concubine, . a ſon named Hugues. 
Theutberge, ſeeing herſelf deſpiſed, forgotten, 
and even in fear of her life, took refuge with 
her brother in Burgundy Ban : 
| Ueon this, to, gloſs over his proceedings 
againft the Princeſs, with an appearance, of 
juſtice, . Lothario had her accuſed of a crimi- 
nal commerce with her brother, before mar- 
Triage. The unfortunate 'Theutberge, conſcious 
of her innocence, to manifeſt it, offered to 
ſubmit to the proof of boiling water; and as 
her dignity diſpenſed with her undergoing this 
ui herſelf, the perſon who was ſubſtituted 
in her place drew forth his haud uninjured: 
this prodigy (which was even then conſidered 
5 | one 
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one) made the deepeſt impreſſion upon the 
people, already vebemently incenſed at the 
ſcandal which Lothario had (pread; the Prince 
bimſelf appe-r.d to be affect d, he recalled 
* heutberge, and ford OP dratde an 87 to 
conſole her. 
Asse xck, which is ſometimes an excellent 
remedy for love, ſerved only to enereaſe the paf- 
fion of Lothario: determined to fatisfy it with- 
out controul, he, by dint of ill t eatment and 
menaces, made Theutberge declare before the 
Archbiſhops of Cologne and Treves, and two 
Abbots, that ſhe was really guilty of the crime 
of which ſhe had been accuſed. In conſe- 
quence of this confeſſion, it was decided in 
. two councils held at Aix- la-Chapelle, and at 
Metz, that the marriage of Theutberge was 
null, and that the King was at liberty to take 
another wife. It will be ſuppoſed that he was 
not long before he availed himſelf of this per- 
miſſion ; he foon after publicly married Wald- 
rade. In the mean while, Theutberge, whom 
fear had inffuenced to make an avowal which 
_d.fhonenred her, found means to eſcape to 
France; where ſhe appealed to Pope Nicolas I. 
from all the proceedings made againſt her. 
T his pontiff, delighted with an opportunity 
to augment the power * the Holy See, held a 
| counc l, 
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council, in which he depoſed the : Archbiſhop? 
of Treves and Cologne, and ſet aſide the acts 
of the aſſembly of Metz. Theſe proceedings 
did not in the leaſt diminiſh the-- paſſion of 
Lothario, who till kept his miſtreſs. A ſhort 
time after, however, fearing; the menaces of 
an excommunication, he recalled, I heutberge, 
ſent back her tival,” and, promiſed to have no 
further connection with her. He had pro- 
miſed more than he was able to perform ; his 
miſtreſs, who had eſcaped from the hands of 
the Legat, who had carried her in triumph to 
Rome, regained her] empire, and the Queen 
again ſaved hericlt in France. # 50611 
Tris unfortunate Princeſs, wearied with 
combating ſo many attacks, being informed 
that they were preparing to accuſe her of adul- 
tery, and ſuſpecting that they would eaſily find | 
falſe witneſſes to atteſt this calumny, wrote to 8 
the Pope, requeſting permiſſion to be ſeparated 
from Lothario, and to go and finiſh her days 
at Rome. Nicolas was inflexible ; he refuſed 
to yield to the entreaties of Theutberge, ex- 
communicated Waldrade, and threatened Lo- 
thario. ' his Prince, knowing well the effect 
which might be produced by an excommuni- 
cation, and fearing that Charles-le Chauve, 
| King 
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King of France, and Louis, King of Ger- 
many, his brothers, would profit by the occa - 
ſion to ſeize upon his ſtates, to prevent this 
inconvenience, had an interview with King 
Louis, and engaged him in his intereſts. 
ADRIAN II. who ſucceeded Nicolas, appeared 
at firſt rather more favourable to Lothario; it 


is true he refuſed Theutberge, who was at 
Rome, the ſeparation ſhe aſked, and even ſent 
her back into Lorraine; but he revoked the 


excommunication of Waldrade, being aſſured 
by the Emperor that ſhe was reformed. Lo- 
thario-then, to put an end to a diſpute wh'ch - 
had continued fo long, took the reſolution of 
going to Rome, to juſtify himſelf ; there at a 
maſs, which the Pope celebrated, he took the 
communion, and in that moment, it is ſaid, 

promiſed with an oath to have no further 


commerce with Waldrade. It is added; that 
this oath not being more ſincere than the reſt, 
as lie returned, filled with impatience to meet 
his concubine, he fell ſick at Plai ſance, where 


he died. This Prince left no other children 
than thoſe he bad by Waldrade; it is known 
they were three, Hugues, called the Abbot, 


who greatly contributed towards preſerving 


the kingdom of France to the child:en of 
Louis 


% 


'LOTHARID It. 


Louis le Pegue: ambition alſo tempted him, 
and he made ſeveral efforts to recover Lorraine, 
but miſcarried, and was obl ged to content him- 
ſelf with the revenues of the Biſhopric of Metz. 
Gitela, one of his ſiſters, married Godfrey, 
Prince of Normandy, who rece.ved baptiſm ; 
Berta, the other daughter, was married to the 
Count 'I't:ibaut ; from this marriage was born 
Hugues, u ho was Count and Marquis of Pro- 
vence, and crowned K ing of Italy. Megari , 
ſays, That Lothario, during the life of his 
father, was betrothed to Waldrade.“ This 
hiſtorian adds, That the Prince, to bribe 
Gonthir, Archbiſhop of Cologne, promiſed 

to marry his niece, and in fact did ſleep one 
night with her, when his marriage with 
Theutberge had becn declared null.” Hows 
e zer it be, Waldrade, after the death of Lo- 


t1ario, took the veil, in the Abby of Remi- 
Tremont. : | 
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LOTHARIO. 


LOTH \RIO, "King of rer, married 
Emma, daughter of Lothario, king of Italy, 


and of the fair Adelaide, of whom we have 
ſpoken. It appears that this Princeſs was not 
conſtant to the King her huſtand; at leaſt ſhe 


was accuſed by Charles, Duke of Lorraine, 
the King's brother, of a criminal commerce 


with Adalberon Aſcelin, Biſhop of Laon. 


The death of Lothario encreaſed theſe ſuſpi- 


cions, as Emma was accuſed of having poiſon- 


ed him. Leuis V. who ſucceeded Lothario, 


| his father, drove Adalberon from his See, and 


impriſoned the Queen his mother. It is alſo 


preſumed that he would have begun a proceſs 


againſt her, had he not died in the flower ot 
his age. Some ſay that he was poiſoned by 


Blanch, of Aquetain, his wife; others accuſe 


his mother. It is known that this Prince 

finiſhed the race of the Carlovingians, after 
having reigned two hundred 8 years. 
* Kath 
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